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CONFESSIONS OF AN APOSTATE. 



INTRODUCTION. 

I MAKE no apology for laying these Confessions 
before the public eye ; — for throwing open to the 
gaze of my readers the details of a life, com- 
prising few incidents, yet coloured by mental 
vicissitudes of no common dye. 

Warnings require no apology ; tHey are fa- 
vours conferred, however they may be received. 
As a warning, these pages are written ; may 
they be accepted as such by those who shall 
read them : and while they gaze on my erratic 
course with wonder and abhorrence, may they 
learn to avoid those snares which have made 
me an Apostate. 

I.L B 



2 INTRODUCTION. 

Yes, an Apostate ; — I cannot describe myself 
by any milder term : I cannot give any other 
definition of what I now am. The other day I 
met Bell of Oxford. 

*Well/ said he, *and pray, Willoughby, 
what are you now ? ' 

I gave him no reply, but shrank away, with- 
out even looking at him. I could not steel my- 
self to say — *I am an Apostate' — and what 
else could I have said ? I was a Protestant ; 
high and holy name ! I have been a Papist ; 
forsaking the faith of my fathers, and following 
'^ the mother of harlots and abominations.'* I 
am an Apostate from both. I am no longer a 
Papist ; from the very depths of my agonized 
soul I renounce the atrocities and idolatries of 
Rome. I am not a Protestant ; I dare not pre- 
sume to claim that sacred name, stained as I 
am with the guilt of denying and forsaking the 
religion of the Bible. I can only call myself 
AN APOSTATE : a name abhorred by angels, 
despised by men, and rejoiced over only by 
those demons, who tempt the unwary spirit 
from its strong hold of fsdth, and then revel in 
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the anticipation of that perdition to which, ere 
long, they shall be commissioned to drag it* 

And is such the fate that awaits me? I 
shudder to look forward. This world is all a 
blank before me, and for the next — 



And jet I was happy once ; happy as an un- 
thinking child, and happier still as a joyous 
youth, occupied in the arduous cultivation of 
my intellectual powers, and basking, without a 
cloud on my horizon, in the fiill morning ray of 
life and love and friendship. 

Oh, Mary ! shade of beauty and excellence, 
no longer given to earth ! — ^how have thy dark, 
reproachful eyes followed me through my wander- 
ings — ^how have they looked upon me, when hesi- 
tating between truth and error — ^when kneeling 
at the altar of idolatry — and yet " more in sor- 
row than in anger." Oh, Mary ! my Mary !— 
how have I stood by thine island burial-^place, a 
waverer, a deceiver, an Apostate ! — ^how have I 
gazed on that Druid-temple by the blue and 
lonely sea, where once we knelt together. Oh 

B 2 



4 INTRODUCTION. 

folly and madness! I will not speak of her 
again ; it is too deeply, keenly painful a re- 
membrance. 

And yet how shall I relate my own history 
without that hallowed name ? — ^how repeat the 
tale of past happiness, or the gloom of after- 
life, without the name of Mary ? — No, the world 
is a blank to me now ; — ^but the past were a 
blank too, nay it were ** the blackness of dark- 
ness," if that sainted name of light and love 
were snatched &om its records. Let me not 
bring down my sunny past to the level of the 
dim, despairing present. Cost what it may, I 
will relate the whole. I feel that I have lost all 
that is worth living for, all that earth can offer ; 
and when I look to heaven^ — that heaven which 
1 have forfeited — I feel myself indeed a soul 
cast out, AN Apostate ! 

Perchance I may be asked the cause of my 
misery and my sin. As far as I am able to 
state it, I believe that I was drawn away at 
first by a careless and mis-placed confidence in 
the judgment of others, an unrestrained imagi- 
nation, and a preference of elegant and venera- 
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blc antiquity to the simple, heisivenly truth of 
Scripture,^ 

It is indeed ' the first step only that is pain- 
ful' — comparatively speaking. The course of 
error is ever in a downward path ; and when the 
heedless wanderer has once set forth upon it, 
fresh causes are not needed to facilitate his de- 
scent. The mere impetus of the first motive is 
sufficient; and like the Alpine tree that, 
launched by the hand of industry from the top 

' Mine is not a ungular case. During the past winter, the pub- 
lic journalB related a similar history of Mr. Biden, a young gentle- 
man preparing for the ministry of the Church of England ; who, 
after a course of study at Oxford, visited Belgium, and conformed 
to the Romish church. One of the Roman Catholic newspapers 
(quoted in the Proiedant Magazine, Jan., 1841 : p. 32,) after de- 
scribing the piety and promise of Mr. Biden^s character, and his 
* attentive perusal of the writings of Dr. Pusey,* which * led him 
hack to the lefftHmcUe head * of the Church, states that, ^following 
up the data of the Oxford Traded he made extensive researches 
' during four months, in the libraiy of the ecclesiastical seminary,* 
in * the eaHyfixOien of the Greek and Latin Church. It is need- 
less to add, that these researches only confirmed his conviction of 
ih^ fatal conaequenca which result from the separation of the mem- 
bers of Christ^B Church from its Divine Head \ and he immediately 
resolved to renounoe the errors which he had involuntarily adopted 
and to place himself under the tutelary protection of Oatholic au- 
thority.* He is now, I believe, studying for the Romish priest- 
hood. 
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of the mountain^* flies onward and still down- 
ward, until the last tremendous bound plunges 
it in the lake below, — so the spiritual Apostate, 
gradually deserting the Rock of truths on which 
he had been resting^ (how unstably !) glides still 
faster and more fast down the side of the preci- 
pice, till his last step overwhelms him in the 
gulf of despair ; if not indeed in that fiery lake 
which awaits " the fearful and the unbelieving," 
— even the " second death." 

Such am I : and if the words of a deeply re- 
pentant^ yet despairing spirit deserve any ere- 
.dence, — ^if the confessions of one who feels no 
hope, no wish but to save others from those 
mental tortures which he himself endures, be 
worthy of attention, — then I may request my 
readers earnestly to give heed to the warning I 
am about to furnish, from the records of a 
dark and miserable experience. 



' I allude to the ' Slide of Alpnach/ constracted from the 
ragged aides of Mount Pilate to the Lake of Lucerne below. The 
immense pines of those forests descend the slide of nine miles 
in the space of two and a half minutes. 
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In \(rriting one's own history^ certain personal 
and family particulars are usually considered 
needful ; I will make them as brief as possible. 

My name is Eustace "Willoughby* I was 
bom of what this world calls a good family, as to 
station; and what abetter world also would call a 
good family, for it was not only respectable, but 
religious. I lost both parents in very early life, 
and firom peculiar family arrangements, I was 
left, almost penniless, to the care of a guardian; 
himself a man of low origin and penurious 
habits. A considerable fortune was to be mine 
when I should come of age, but until that time, 
I derived no benefit firom it; and my prudent 
guardian foresaw that if I died a minor, he had 
no hope of repayment for any expenses he 
might incur for me. He therefore abstained 
from spending a shilling upon my education, 
beyond tihe almost nominal income I derived 
from parental sources. 

I was intended by my parents for the hal- 
lowed vocation of the Church ; I was to be 
educated at one of our public schools, and 
thence transferred to Oxford. But, when I 
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came under the care of Mr. Woods, the scene 
was changed, and I was destined to an almost 
menial employment, as being cheaper than a 
liberal education. Child as I was, I keenly 
felt the indignity. I wrote text-hand letters 
to my father's family, bewailing my cruel fate> 
in being thus deprived of advantages which I 
already knew how to value, and for ever shut 
out from that sacred profession which I had 
been taught to regard as my future honour and 
privilege. 

My case was deemed a hard one and repre^ 
sentations were made to Mr. Woods. A gene- 
rous relative offered to double my trifling 
pittance of an income, and my guardian was 
finally induced to promise me those scholastic 
advantages to which I so warmly aspired. 
But how was this to be done cheaply ? Eton, 
Winchester and the other public schools would 
have cost more than double the sum which I 
could afford to pay. 

At length, his wife, who was of a more 
saving turn than even himself, remembered 
that a relative of hers (akin, but how unlike !) 
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had married one of the Professors at Elizabeth 
College, in the island of Guernsey; and she 
recollected also to have heard that it was a 
wondrously cheap place. Negotiations were 
accordingly opened. The worthy and ever- 
honoured Dr. La Foret pitied the poverty- 
stricken orphan heir,— he offered to receive 
me as an inmate in his own family, for a lower 
remuneration than boarders usually pay, even 
in Guernsey; and as the best education at 
Elizabeth College costs no more than twelve 
pounds a year, I was willingly transferred by 
Mr. Woods to that admirable institution, there 
to remain until the much desired age of twenty- 
one should leave me free to proceed to Oxford. 



PART I. 



GUERNSEY. 



' And thou, my Somia \ — o V the dark blue waves 
Bearing thy lovely, yet majestic brow. 
Thou Eden of the waters ! *— MS. Sonnbt. 



I WAS about eleven years old when I quitted 
England for Elizabeth College. Probably I 
was much like other boys of that age^ yet I 
had enjoyed in some respects superior advan- 
tages. I had been carefully and tenderly 
brought up, and early imbued with high moral 
principles, which I have never relinquished ; 
although those reHgious feeHngs, which had 
grown up with them, have suffered fatal changes. 
My fond parents had believed me tree from 
all the more glaring faults of children in gene- 
ral, and even my guardian sent me to Guernsey 
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with a good character. I was passionately fond 
of books, but had no claim to the epithet of 
studious; for though partial to my classical 
lessons, I preferred a volume of poetry to any 
other reading in the world, and spent my pocket- 
money in forming a small select library of my 
own, in which all that was not written by the 
poet was the work of the ancient chronicler, 
the traveller, or the satirist. Such was my 
taste ; my temperament was excitable, or rather 
enthusiastic ; and my spirits and feelings, which 
had been crushed by domestic calamity and the 
sudden change in my prospects, were beginning 
to revive in the bright hopes which dawned 
upon me. The elasticity of childhood will not 
long suffer a youthful mind to droop, even 
under severe misfortune, unless the tide of 
misery continues to flow in ; as soon as the ebb 
commences, the light and active spirit begins to 
recover its tone, and soon rises again, strong as 
ever, though chastened and beneficially soft- 
ened, perhaps for life. 

Such was 1 ; and, as I watched the southern 
shores of my native island receding from view. 
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the ' natural tears ' which could not but fall, on 
quitting the land of my birth and the burial^ 
place of my parents, lost half their bitterness 
in the restored prospects of the future. I was 
leaving my prudent (and, as I deemed him, 
penurious) guardian, — I was going to an un- 
known scene, where cultivation, learning, per- 
haps eminence, awaited me, — and I was about 
to enter a family which had given practical 
proofs of their kindness and pity, and of whose 
worth and talents I had heard the highest 
praise. My sky was without a cloud : all this 
promising scene was my own till I should quit 
the legal period of childhood, and then, at 
twenty-one, I was to be my own master, with 
a large fortune, and to go to Oxford ! 

I lay on deck all the following night, dream- 
ing of my new home, and of a thousand bright 
adventures which seemed to crowd around my 
future path. I was awaked by a shake from a 
merry old sailor who had been kind to me over- 
night, and an invitation to see the sun rise,— 
* For I'll be bound, young master, you never 
saw it rise out of the sea in your life,* said 
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Jack ; and up I sprang, light and joyous, 
charmed with the idea of so novel a sight. 

It was a glorious morning; the sea rolled 
hjeavily in short, massive billows, — the dark 
grey clouds in the east were beginning to glow, 
along their rugged edges, with the deepest 
crimson and purple, — and soon the broad eye 
of day gazed full upon us, and cast around that 
misty, solemn light so peculiar to sunrise, so 
different from the bright, gleaming ray of 
sunset. And then the scene below — the black, 
rugged rocks which studded the sea to our left, 
•—the boiling of the impetuous waves among 
these fine, but dangerous islets, — the high 
table-land of Sark, glooming beyond them, in 
the dim light of morning, and the long, varied 
line of coast which lay in front of us, — all were 
objects of mysterious interest to me. 

* There's Gamsey for you,' said my friend, 
pointing to this last long coast, — *I suppose 
that's where you're a-going, master ? ' 

I replied in the affirmative. 

* And I suppose you're a-going to school 
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there, if one may make so bold?' observed 
Jack, with a knowing, inquisitive look. 

I felt my personal importance lowered, and 
drawing myself up, answered that I was ' going 
to College,* 

' Beg pardon ! ' said my querist, with a bow 
and a humourous glance that spoiled my gravity 
and my dignity together. 

'I'll shew you your new berth then,' he 
added, * when it comes in sight.' 

We now neared the coast; Vale Castle^ 
boldly facing the ocean blast, Mont Crevelt, 
and the fine sweep of Belgrave Bay, were 
rapidly seen one after another, and about the 
centre of the last-named beautiftil curve of the 
shore, I saw what seen^ed a little city rising 
up the steep back ground, the summit being 
crowned with a square, pinnacled, cathedraJ 
tower. Woods and rocks fianked either side 
of the picture ; a tall piUar stood beyond, upon 
a high hill, and a rocky islet in front bore a 
massive, shapeless pile of building, which seemed 
intended, in some inexplicable manner, to de- 
fend the place. Around this were many ves- 
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sels, some with their white sails glittering in 
the sunshine, while others shewed only bare 
masts, like sea-birds huddled up asleep on the 
water; it was a scene as beautiful as it was 
new to me, and I turned to my talkative com*- 
panion, the sailor, for information. 

* That's St. Peter's Port, which is the chief 
town of Gamsey. The French calls it St. 
Pi^er, I don't know why, I'm sure, only that 
they always calls places by wrong names. That 
big square place there, a-top of all, like a 
church tower, is your College, young master, 
what old Queen Bess built, as they say, but I 
don't believe 'em. That tall thing, like the 
monument at London, yonder, alongside, be- 
yond the town, they calls Doyle's Pillar ; what 
was put up for one Sir John Doyle, that was 
governor here, and a great soldier once upon a 
time, and made forts and roads ; and so they 
built that there pillar for him, or else he built 
it for his-self, I don't know which. This here 
clumsy piece of a work, without e'er a shape to 
it, upon the bit of an island right a-head of us, 
is what they calls Comet Castle ; what for I 
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don't know, neither, for it ain't one bit like a 
castle ; do yon think it be, master I* 

I agreed in Jack's opinion, and admired his 
discrimination ; for certainly a greater libel on 
the name of a castle was never perpetrated. 

' It's no more like a castle than a canal baige 
is like a man-of-war's eight-oared cutter; no 
more it ain't/ pursued Jack : * howsomedever 
it sarves for a castle all the same, for they've a 
good store of powder and shot in the locker 
there ; and though it do look ugly enough, I'll 
be bound itil keep off them rascally French 
that are always after it, for many a day. You 
see they've made a tight handy little town of it 
altogether, master ; they're a good sort of chaps, 
them Gamsey people^ — very civil and good- 
natured, — ^for all they're mightily like flying- 
fish.' I laughed outright at this simile, whose 
justice I could not perceive. ' Why, d'ye see,' 
said Jacki explanatively, * I don't mean for to 
say that they looks like fl3ring-fish, any how, 
for they are pretty good-looking sort of folks ; 
but what I means to say is this — that they ain't 
neither English nor yet French,— so, d'ye see. 
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they're like the flying-fishes, that ain't fish, nor 
fowl neither.' 

This was certainly tracing an analogy, at any 
rate, and gave me a great desire to see these 
* sort of good-looking flying-fishes.' Jack now 
took the helm, and I followed him, anxious 
for farther information, with which he did not 
fail to oblige me. He was a fine specimen of a 
British tar ; had been a man-of-war's man ; and 
had seen service in his day. The pier and 
landing-place he bade me notice attentively, as 
he considered them very well built, and far su- 
perior to those of Jersey ; a point on which, of 
course, I could not give any opinion. A crowd 
of people were awaiting the arrival of the vessel, 
and as soon as it stopped, a fleet of little boats 
put ofi*, to convey the passengers on shore ; in 
them were several persons coming to meet their 
friends, and a number of waiters from the vari- 
ous hotels, to obtain customers for their respec- 
tive houses. 

' There's good old Doctor Le Forest^ one of 
your schoolmasters as will be,' said Jack, point- 
ing to an elderly, gentlemanlike man with white 

c 
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hair, seated in one of the boats ; ' I wonder if 
he ain't coming after you ?' 

I did not consider this a probaUe case, but 
was glad thus to have a peep at my new Mend, 
before he should see me. 

Certainly his aspect was well calculated to 
win my admiration ; his £ne countenance, open 
brow, and mild, dark eyes were well exhibited 
to my gaze, as he looked up to our deck ; and 
when he came on board, I watched his every 
look and movement with the deepest interest. 
I soon heard him inquire of the captain for me ; 
I was at his side in a moment, and he gave me 
both his hands with a cordial kindness that ever 
afterwards characterised his manner to me. 
Ere long I was housed beneath his hospitable, 
his beloved roof; and here begins one of the 
happiest periods of my life. 

The good Doctor had not long been a widow- 
er ; and his family now consisted of two daugh* 
ters and a son — Jane, the eldest, (whom I knew 
better by the more formal name of Miss La 
Foret,) was a grave, clever girl of twenty, and 
kept her father's house with all the decorous 
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management of an elderly matron^ admired and 
respected by every one. The boy, who bore 
what I may call the national name of Saumarez, 
was a handsome, spirited fellow, a year or two 
older than myself; and the youngest of the 
family, the darling of all, was Mary, more 
usually called Mariette, a mild, yet lively, 
graceful child of ten years old. 

By the whole of this amiable household I was 
received with the utmost kindness : the Pro- 
fessor seemed to regard me, from the day of my 
arrival, as a new son added to his family ; and 
while Miss La Foret always treated me with 
the benevolence and thoughtful consideration of 
her character, Mariette and Saumarez were the 
kindest of playfellows. The latter was a genu- 
ine Guernsey character; by which those who 
know that happy island, will imderstand that he 
possessed sterling worth and amiable feelings ; 
a kind, accommodating spirit, and a mild de- 
portment, combined, even at that early age, 
with a dignity that always gained the respect of 
his companions. In the school, he was the pa- 
tron and protectee of all the oppressed juniors ; 

c 2 
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he would brook no insult himself, nor su£fer 
any to be offered to those who were not strong 
enough to defend themselves ; and many a tall 
bully would quietly retreat from the keen dark 
eye and nmnly bearing of Saumarez La Foret. 
To myself he was a constant and invaluable 
friend ; he fought my battles, revised my tasks, 
counselled, protected and comforted me : I was 
his especial prot^g^, to whom he felt bound by 
the ties of compassion and hospitaUty, even be- 
yond his general office of good genius to the 
younger boys. At first we were not in the 
same department, but his well-known friend- 
ship secured me from any annoyance which I 
might otherwise have experienced. 

In our play-hours, he and Mariette strove, 
with all the delicacy of their national character, 
to make me forget my orphan condition and 
present poverty ; and to induce the feeling that 
I was in a happy home of my own, rather than 
a half-charity boarder in the house of a stranger. 
I received many little attentions from them, 
such as children seldom think of paying to each 
other ; and though our high spirits would now 
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and then come into collision, the dispute of the 
moment was soon forgotten. They treated me 
as a brother, and warm indeed was the affection 
with which I returned their kindness. 

I have spoken, and shall doubtless speak 
again, of the * Guernsey character.' Let no 
one, ignorant of this * Eden of the waters,' ac- 
cuse me of exaggeration, nor of partiality, when 
I speak of the admirable and benevolent quali- 
ties, the beautiful delicacy of feeling, and many 
sterling excellences of its inhabitants. Are 
such terms ill-applied when spoken of a people 
throughout even whose political and public 
arrangements extends that spirit of graceful 
kindness which forms (not a Board of ^Poor 
Law Bastile' guardians, such as now grind the 
face of poverty in England,) but ' Guardians of 
the modest poor?* — sl board which seeks out and 
privately relieves the unfortunate with support 
for twelve months at a time, — providing an 
asylum for decayed respectability in the poor- 
house, (here humanely called the Hospital,) 
with the luxuries of separate rooms, wine, fruit, 
and all the little privileges of their former sta- 
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tioD. Do I exaggerate when I call such a 
people excellent, benevolent, delicate-minded, 
especially when all this is provided by a volun- 
tary taxation of themselves. 

« • « « 

In this happy home I passed many years, 
amid kindness, intelligence and piety. I had 
every opportunity of cultivating my taste for 
literature, and soon acquired a passion for men- 
tal improvement, which the companionship of 
Saumarez contributed in no small degree to ex- 
cite. His example roused me to emulation, 
and his assistance was of the highest value* 

^ You are older and cleverer than I am, Sau- 
marez,' I would say to him, * but yet I think 
I shall be up with you one day.' 

* The sooner the better,' he would laughs 
ingly reply; * I will pull you up the ladder of 
learning, as fast as I can ; only don't ask me 
to stand still to help you.' 

The excellent professor stimulated our pro- 
gress with judicious praises, and always spoke 
of us as his ' two dear boys,' making no dis- 
tinction between his own son and the stranger. 
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And then our holidays — those delicious^ 
sunny, sea-breezy afternoons, when he. or Miss 
La Foret, would accompany us and our beloved 
Mariette to ramble in some of the beautiful 
bays and creeks of the shore, or to visit some 
of the native, or English gentry, at those sub- 
stantial, granite-built, battlemented houses, si- 
tuated in wide and dreamy-looking lawns, back- 
ed by a profusion of magnolias, orange-trees, 
and gigantic blue and lilac hydrangeas,-*-while 
Guernsey lilies, roses^ and tall fuchsias brighten- 
ed the foreground with a rainbow of beauty. 

The scenery of Guernsey has been pro- 
nounced, by good authority, to be * English.' 
I do not think it so. I have heard it said, on 
the other hand, that the winding vallies termi- 
nating in little cove-bays, which form the chief 
beauty of this island, greatly resemble the passes 
of the Scotch Highlands. This is far more 
correct ; for the very form of the granite rocks 
renders the general aspect of Guernsey quite 
unlike the major part of EngHsh scenery ; 
while their hue, frequently a deep red, the pe- 
culiar dark blue of the sea below them, and the 
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profusion of golden furze scattered over the 
more barren parts of the island, have to my 
own view, a beauty quite characteristic of Sar- 
nia herself. It is the fashion to decry her as 
inferior to her sister isle, but it is an unjust 
fashion. Jersey has her own beauties ; her long 
shady avenue-lanes, — ^her deep coves and bays, 
whose hanging rocks are crowned with wood, — 
her soft climate, luxurious in dry weather, 
though hypochondriacally feverish in rain, — ^her 
extreme and cultivated fertilit7,*-and her Mont 
Orgueil. But yet there is something supe- 
rior, a bold and lofty vigour in the style of Sar- 
nia's beauty ; and if her shores be somewhat bar- 
ren, still they have a grandeur quite theu: own. 

Oh happy hours ! passed with the loved ones 
of my youth in those deep glens, decked with 
that luxuriant furze and heather, among which 
the dark granite rocks look sternly out, and 
rear their heads in rugged majesly. 

Far below, some sudden turn of the valley 
shews the deep blue sea rolling in upon the 
pebbly beach in a crescent sweep. 

In others of these exquisite retreats, the com-. 
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moner vegetation of grass and copse-wood 
fringes the steep cliff down almost to the water's 
edge. How often have I climbed those rocks, 
a gay and happy boy, with a heart as light as 
my footsteps ; how often have I run races up 
those vallies with Saumarez, or sat in silent de- 
light beside Mariette, watching the summer's 
sun sink into the sea. 

Those blessed hours ! (never to return,) are 
stamped on my memory as if they were but of 
yesterday. Those scenes are now before me, 
as if really present , and that countenance too, 
beaming with feeling, the deep, dark eyes glis- 
tening in the^simset ray, with all the soul of joy- 
ous admiration. She was beautiful, even then, 
when her features were lighted up with such 
an expression as this, one which few children of 
her age ever exhibit. It was a look of living 
poetry, and I have gazed upon her, forgetting 
the sun whose descent we were professedly 
watching, until her brother would laughingly 
chide me, * How now, Eustace ? is the sun so 
very bright that you are obliged to look at his 
reflection in Mariette's eyes ? ' 
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Many are the beaatiful coast-scenes which 
may be found in the eastern and southern parts 
of the island; some presenting an unbroken 
sea view, and others commanding the smaller 
islands to the east ; among which the high shores 
of Serky composed of a pale rose-coloured gra- 
nite, cast a reflection on the surrounding waters^ 
which gives this fairy isle the appearance of 
floating on the bosom of the deep. 

But all the bays of Guernsey do not possess 
this mild loveliness : the western and northern 
coasts present bolder and more rugged scenery, 
their rocks are darker, and sterner in aspect, 
and often assume the form of bastions and 
frowning towers which defy the battling of the 
waves. None of these headlands enclose a more 
savage scene of solitary grandeur than those 
which bound the deep curve of Lancresse Bay^ 
with its lonely Druid's temple. This portion 
of the island lay at too great a distance from 
St. Peter's, to be frequently visited by us ; but 
sometimes, during the summer vacation, we 
obtained a day's leave for a trip to the North, 
and then Lancresse Bay, and the softer scene 
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of Grand Havre, with the siinplef ivied beauty 
of Yale Church overlooking its expanse, were 
always points of our tour: and another delight- 
ful part of the day's pleasure, was a visit to a 
fine ancient manor-house in that neighbourhood, 
where we were ever received with unbounded 
hospitality. 

Such were the enjoyments of my happier 
days : a long ramble to some beautiful bay, — 
a meal alfresco^ near some granite cave, gleam- 
ing crimson with the moisture of the retiring 
tide — a quiet watching of the fiery sun, as he 
sank into the heaving billows — an evening hymn 
sung among the clifi&, to the accompaniment of 
the murmuring waves below — ^and then a moon- 
light walk home with Mariette, such was the 
height of my youthful felicity. 

I had enjoyed these simply delicious plea- 
sures, together with the tuition and friendship 
of my beloved preceptor, for four or five years ; 
when I received an invitation fi:om my relatives 
in England, in which my guardian joined, re- 
questing me to make a family tour, and visit 
them all. I complied, and took a long leave of 
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my island Alma Mater. I was naturally de- 
sirous to see my kindred again, especially that 
generous friend^ to whose bounty I was chiefly 
indebted for my present advantages. More- 
over, a youth of seventeen, who has been for 
some years bent on self-improvement, is apt to 
imagine himself an interesting object to those 
relations who have not seen him since his child- 
hood. 

I spent twelve months in England, in plea- 
sant visits among my friends and kinsmen ; yet 
I never felt any inclination to abandon my be- 
loved Guernsey and the La Forets. I could 
say with Goldsmith, 

* Where'er I roam, whateyer dimes I see, 
My heart,* oh Samia ! — * fondly tarns to thee ! * 

I began even to dread the period when I must 
finally quit her for that Oxford which I had 
once so fondly anticipated. I returned therefore 
with a bounding heart to my beloved island- 
home. There had been some changes since my 
departure: Jane La Foret was married, and 
had gone to live in our favourite old mansion, 
near the lonely bay of Lancresse. 
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Saumarez had left the College^ and entered 
on the study of the law ; and Mariette filled 
her sister's place of house-keeper^ and was 
attempting to copy the exemplary gravity with 
which Jane had discharged its duties. She was 
now seventeen, but looked somewhat older ; and 
from her childish prettiness^ she had improved 
into a genuine Guernsey beauty ; a comprehen*- 
sive epithet comprising a pale complexion and 
dark hair, a lofty brow, regular features, and 
those deep, black eyes, fuU of mild and liquid 
lustre^ equally unlike the small, fiery, restless 
orbs of France, and the merry, sparkling eyes 
of England. Such was Mary. — She, with her 
father and brother, Jane and her husband, were 
all assembled on the landing-place, at sunrise, 
to greet my arrival. Saumarez and Dalmas 
(his new brother,) came ofi* to escort me on 
shore, and a long day was spent in the renewal 
of that intercourse which had made past times 
so happy. 

AU seemed just as I had left them ; unless 
it were that Mrs. Dalmas was somewhat more 
lively than Miss La Foret had been ; perhaps 
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by way of contrast to her husband, a medita- 
tive, black-eyed, sensible youth, who had never 
been accused of undue spordveness. 

As time wore on, I found a change in my 
old plajrfellow, Maiiette. She now assumed a 
dignity and reserve towards me, which I felt 
almost unkind to one with whom she had always 
associated as a brother. My pride was wounded 
by this alteration in her manner : I reproached 
her half jestingly, but in vain ; she remained 
grave and distant, and I was not long in ex- 
changing the familiar friendship with which I 
had hitherto treated her, for a cold and cere- 
monious politeness. I was not happy, but I 
knew not why ; I did not enjoy her society as 
I had formerly done, and yet, when she was 
absent, I was more uneasy stiU. She paid fre- 
quent visits to her sister, and we consequently 
passed but little of our time together. Sau- 
marez abo was often absent, occupied in his 
legal avocations ; and the good Doctor was more 
absorbed than ever in his private studies : I was 
much alone, and I grew melancholy. Here 
began a new period of my history — the bright- 
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est^ and yet one of the darkest^ one on which 
I cannot now trust myself to dwell ; — ^beginning 
with doubt^ suspense and blighted affections^ 
suddenly lighted up by all the glow of happi- 
ness unlooked-for, and ending with — the 
grave^ 

The Druid's temple on the shores of Lan- 
cresse seems even now before me, with its wild 
grandeur of scenery, its gloomy sea and sky, 
and all the surprise, the rapture, the plighted 
faith of that evening never to be forgotten, — 
and then the scene changes to the lonely burial- 
ground of St. Peter's, high over the sea, whose 
waves make a soft subdued lament for the lost 
and lovely who sleep on tiie rock above. 

There lies before me now a branch of sea- 
poppies; the broad yellow flowers have long 
been withered, and the slender pale leaves shew 
little of their original beauty. I gathered it 
beside the Druid's cell that evening, and gave 
it to Mariette. It was not destroyed. On her 
death-bed she gave it to her brother, with a 
chaige to deliver it to me. It is folded in a 
paper on which is written, — " Lancresse^ July 
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S, 183-." * Give it to Eustace when I am gone, 

Saumarez/ she said, ' fie will know it again^ 

% % % % 

I could not stay in Guernsey. My heart was 
broken. I could not bear to look on a spot so 
indissolubly connected with the dead. I was 
inconsolable, I was desperate. 

Oh God ! — ^who art more merciful than man ! 
Thou only canst know the agony thy crea- 
tures have endured, when riven from each other 
by thy last Messenger. Thou only knowest 
how much of that agony is sin ! 

The bereaved father would have detained 
me with him, as some poor consolation to the 
dreariness of his sorrow. Perhaps it was a 
selfish thing to leave him ; but I was in despair : 
I could not stay : I could not rest. 

I returned to England, and wandered from 
place to place, bearing within me the torments 
of ' a mind diseased,' to which no change, either 
of scene or of society could minister. Many 
may have endured a similar trial ; but few are 
the hearts that have sufiered under it as mine 
did. 
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The letters I received from my venerable 
friendy full of a pious resignation, were the only 
consolation I possessed ; and at length, some- 
thing of the same feeling began to steal through 
my heart, and to soothe and support my weary 
spirit. My dark and rebellious despair gave 
way gradually before this benign influence ; and 
I experienced for the second time, how powerful 
is the sway exercised by true religion over a 
heart which has not yet really submitted to its 
all-pervading spirit. I grew calm, and though 
still in the depths of sorrow, yet I felt myself 
again capable of thought and mental exertion. 
I was also aware that if I did not mean to be 
a totally useless being in the world, equally un- 
profitable to God and man, I must turn my 
shattered mind to one point, and fix my whole 
powers on some engrossing object. 

What so suitable to my former taste as study? 
and what so soothing to the heart as the study 
of religion ? I turned instinctively once more 
to Oxford ; and as soon as I became legally my 
own master, I took my departure for that Uni- 
versity. 

D 



PART II. 



OXFORD. 



**The roBt in ThyatirB,8B many as hare not this doctrine, and 
which have not known the depths of Satan, as they speak/' — 
Rey. ii. 24. 



With what widely varying feelings do the sons 
of Oxford gaze for the first tune, upon her 
towers and palaces! The young, crude^ un- 
fledged student, — the gay heir of the country 
squire, — the pale, pensive poet, — ^the proud 
scion of nobility, — the meek, good man, older 
than his fellows, pitied for his poverty, and 
shunned for his gravity, — ^how different the 
first glance given by each of these to the majes- 
tic beauty of Oxford ! To some among them 
it is the long-expected Land of Liberty for the 
profligate let loose ; to others it is the expensive 
and laborious means of gaining a livelihood ; to 
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Others again it is the long-desired abode of a 
literary leisure. 

To me it might have been the loved, the 
venerated home of a soul panting for intellec- 
tual distinctioni and the fostering nurse of my 
passion for learning. It was — only the refuge 
of a broken heart ; the haven of a tossed and 
weary spirit, worn with suffering, and longing 
to shake off its agonizing load at the foot of 
any shrine whence a healing influence might be 
shed. This was all. I need not say what Ox- 
ford should be to him who enters it a candidate 
for the sacred office of an 'ambassador for 
Christ.' Had I entered it in such a spirit, per- 
haps I had escaped the snares into which, an 
imwary victim, I fell ; — ^but it was otherwise. 

On my arrival, I devoted myself immediately 
to study. The numerous modes of killing time, 
so prevalent in that University, had no charms 
for me. I neither fished in the Isis, nor drove 
a tandem into Berkshire ; I neither joined wine- 
parties, nor invited card-paxties. My studies 
occupied all my serious hours, and my relaxa- 
tion was, to meditate on my lost Mary. I did 

D 2 
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not Beek associates among my fellow-students 
for a long period ; my own thoughts were my 
companions^ and I had resolved that no persons 
should share my firiendship, but such as were 
well worth the trouble of cultivation. The in- 
temperate, the profligate, the idle were my ab- 
horrence ; I shunned even the innocently gay ; 
their sprightliness grated upon my drooping 
spirit ; it was a shock which I could not bear. 
The studious, the religious, the grave, were 
alone congenial to my feelings and habits, and 

there were a few such on my own side of 

Quadrangle, with whom I gradually formed a 
friendship. 

Bell was training, like myself, for the Church. 
He was keen, clever and well-informed, with a 
strong head and a pious heart, but hot-tempered 
and sarcastic. 

Winstone was preparing for the bar; he was 
mild, moral, and poetically religious; amiable 
as a woman, yet possessing a depth of thought 
and feeling suspected by few. 

Badclyffe, another divinity student, was the 
man who most captivated me. His character 
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was singularly compounded ; high intellect, 
amounting to genius, religious feelings verging 
upon asceticism, playfulness like that of a child, 
a wild, romantic fancy, and a full, but hidden 
flow of kindnesS'— these were the prominent 
features of his fine and attractive mind. Is it 
wonderful that a spirit like mine, ever too apt 
to be led by the imagination, and to adore the 
beautiful independently of the good, was &S- 
cinated by such a being as Radclyffe? Had 
he been less gifted, his influence over me would 
have been but little ; had he been more gay, I 
should have shrunk from him ; had he not been 
religious, I should have mistrusted and avoided 
him. And his religion was precisely of that 
kind which most pleased me. It was church- 
manlike and chivalrous; there was a poetry 
about it that interested my feelings, while the 
fervour of his conversation, and the lofty ex- 
pression of his pale, inteUectual countenance 
seemed to me little short of angelic. I saw, in 
a moment, that there was nothing mean in his 
piety, nothing canting, nothing to shock the 
flner and more romantic emotions ; and this 
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was more than I could say for many whom I 
much esteemed. Cant is one thing, canting 
piety is another ; I have seen both, the former 
I detest, the latter I have often despised, in 
spite of my better feelings. Badclyffe had 
nothing of either in his composition, and I 
admired him unboundedly. I did not see the 
mere formaUty, the unspiritual hoUowness of 

unwary eye : and as he talked of holy martyrs, 
of ancient Fathers, of sacred symbols, vigils, 
angelic influences, and abstraction from every 
worldly thought and desire; I listened as to a 
voice from h7aven. 

His views on some few points, certainly, 
seemed rather peculiar; but he had always 
some quotation ready from the Fathers, or other 
great names of the church, to support what he 
had advanced, and this satisfied me. It never 
occurred to me that he seldom if ever quoted 
the Scriptures. * The Fathers * were his apos* 
ties; ^ the Church ' was his Saviour. 

I cannot attempt to detail all the lengthened 
discussions and skilful sophistries by which I 
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was gradually induced to adopt his system ; yet 
I will not altogether omit his arguments^ lest 
my readers should imagine me an actual fool, 
or at least a mere weather-cocki to have thus 
taken up a scheme of religicm totally opposed 
to those sound principles in which I had been 
educated* I am far from claiming any stability 
of character or opinion ; I know and deeply, 
aye, bitterly do I regret my besetting sin of 
too easy compliance without due reflection; 
yet I did not yield (what I deemed to be) my 
convictions without a large outlay of argument 
and quotation on the part of my friend. 

I feel also considerable reluctance in record- 
ing many things that passed in our conversa- 
tions and daily practice ; lest readers, little 
acquainted with the party among whom I was 
thrown, should imagine that I am drawing a 
caricature of their .habits and sentiments, I 
shall therefore place at the foot of these pages 
a few references to the professed heads of the 
'Oxford school;' in order to shew that we 
only thought and acted as did our superiors, in 
station as well as in mental capacity. 
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The first time that I perceived anything sur- 
prising in Radclyffe's opinions was in a conver- 
sation at my rooms^ where he, with Bell and 
Winstone^ was sociably passing the evening. 
Bell, whose intimacy with Radclyfie arose from 
family connexion, not from congeniality of 
spirit, had been well and fluently discoursing 
on the high dignity of that Christian priesthood 
for which we were nearly all preparing. 

'You are right,' said Winstone, with his 
usual mildness, ' but beware of presuming on 
such privileges. What axe any of us, poor weak, 
frail men ! to think so highly of ourselves ? ' 

* And you are right too, Winstone,' replied 
Bell ; * but I am not trying to make us '^ think 
more highly of ourselves than we ought to 
think." It is the high and holy calling which 
I am extolling, and not the erring creatures 
who are called to it. The very dignity of the 
ofiice, — ^no less than that of *' ambassadors for 
Christ," — should make us the more keenly 
alive to our own weakness, and our insufficiency 
to discharge its holy duties, in any strength of 
our own.* . 
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* Now, Bell,' cried Radclyffe, ' for once you 
and I quite agree. It is exactly the office^ not 
the officials^ of the priesthood that I esteem so 
highly. You cannot extol it too much ; it is 
a dignity above that of angels, for it is that 
power which acts between God and man, and 
confers on the multitude the benefits of heaven.'^ 

* Sofdy, my dear fellow,' replied Bell, * you 
are making the priesthood into a Mediator, 
and exalting it into that place which belongs 
(ndy to our ^^ great High Priest who is passed 
into the heavens." ' 

^ No, I am not, * was the answer; ' the priest 
does not procure the blessings from God, that 
is the Saviour's office ; but the priest is the 
means, the channel, by which they are actually 
conveyed to the people.' 

^ See RmakM of Rev, R. H. Froude, yol. iiL p. 43, for the 
powen confeired, by the Apostolic Succession, on ike priesthood. 
J. — *" To cuimU or eoBcivde ^ whom they will, from * the mysterious 
commnnion called the hn^dom of heaoen, II. — To Utn and inkr- 
cede for those within this * kingdom,* in a s^ise pecniiar to them- 
■elyes. III. — ^ To maikA the Eucharistic bread and wine the hf>d$ 
tmd blood of Christ, in the sense in which our Lord made them so. 
IV. — To enable others to perform this greai miracle^ by ordaminff 
them with imposition of hands.* — ^See also Tracts for the Times, 
No. 4, pp. 2, 7, and indeed throughout. 
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Here I enquired what this might exactly 
mean, as it was the first time I had heard the 
idea brought forward. 

* The priest/ replied Radclyfie, * is the ap- 
pointed successor of the Apostles ; he therefore 
celebrates the sacraments,^ and by them he 
confers upon the people all the blessings whic^ 
the cross has procured for them*' 

^ I cannot but feel glad/ said Winstone, * that 
I am not preparing for so awful ^ and respon- 
sible an office* I should shrink from it, de^ 
cidedly, even if I had ever made up my mind 
to enter on it ; and I half envy, half wonder at 
the feelings with which you are all looking 
forward to the exercise of such mysterious 
duties and powers*' 

* See Note p. 41. * Why should we talk bo much of an Etlablitik' 
mmtj and BoHttle of an ApoMie ShKcettumf* 'By sepantbig 
from our communion they separote themselyefl . . • firam thx only- 
church IN THIS RSALM, WHICH HAS A RIGHT TO BR QUITR SURB 
THAT SHB HAS THB LoRD*S BODY TO GIVB TO THB PIOPLB.^ — 

Traets for the Ttme«, No. 4, p. 5. The capitals are copied from 
the Tiact itself 

^ *• Among other results of the primitiTe doctrine of the Apos> 
tolic Succession, thoroughly considered and followed up, it would 
make the relation of pastor and parishioner fiir more engaging, at 
well as mors atpftd than it is usually considered.*—- TVoc^ No. 4^ p. 7. 
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' Oh/ si»d Raddyffei boldly, * I consider the 
priest, after all, to be only an instrument in the 
hands of the Church, and I look therefore to 
her for guidance^ and feel sure that she will not 
mislead me.* ^ 

* The Church is all very well in her proper 
place/ oI»erTed Bell with solemnity, 'but I 
should look higher. My motto, as a Christian 
priest» shall be — ** I can do all things, through 
Christ, which strengtheneth me." ' 

I took no part in this discussion, for I felt at 
a loss how to decide between the disputants. 
They left me immediately afterwards, and I pon- 
dered much on what Radclyfie had brought for- 
ward. I had certainly been much struck with 
the difference of Bell's last reply from that of 
his opponent ; but though I saw its superiority, 
yet I felt a pleasure in the idea of the Church 
guiding her sons aright, without their having 

' * She is eyer dmnd$ guided to teach the troth ; her witness 
of the Christian £uth is a matter of promise as well as dnty ; her 
discenmient of it is teewred by a heawtdy as well as himum rale.' 
Newman on Ecmman^ p. 232. See also Palmer' $ TreatUe on the 
CJmrch, Vol. ii. pp. 99, 131, &c., and Pasey^s Leitter to ihe Bishop 
of Osefordy p. 162. 
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the tronble of judging for themselves* It 
chimed in exactly with my own unfixed and ro- 
xnantic notions of the priesthood, and promised 
great relief to my easily unsettled mind. I re- 
solved to ask Radclyffe for farther information, 
and it was readily given. By various quota- 
tions from ecclesiastical writers, and some over- 
strained texts of Scripture, (such as those on 
the ambassadorship of the Apostles, and the 
misapplication of '* Hear the Church,") he 
seemed to me to support his views in a satisfac- 
tory manner. 

* « « « 

After two or three conversations had passed 
between us on this subject, Radclyfie ventured 
upon another ; the Apostolic Succession of the 
priesthood, and their high authority having 
been duly received, he considered the way pre- 
pared for fresh instructions. I casually men- 
tioned, one evening, that the morrow would 
complete my twenty-second year. On the en- 
suing morning, he entered my room, as I sat at 
breakfast, and after the kindest congratulations, 
presented me with an elegant little book. On 
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opening it, I saw with surprise, that it was a 
Latin Breviary. 

• Why, what is this ? * I cried — * really Rad- 
clyfie, I am afraid Bell is right when he says, 
you are half a Papist ! * 

' Bell is an Ultra-Protestant blockhead,' he 
replied, ' no one can be further removed from 
Popery than myself. The Papists are * wretch- 
ed Tridentines every where,' as our dear la- 
mented Froude said.7 I hate the Bomish sys- 
tem as much as you can do ; but why should we 
let so bad a Church have aU the good things to 
herself ? The old Catholic Breviaries are too 
good for her : ^ let us enjoy their rich treasures 
ourselves in private, and pray for the happy day 
when they will supersede our miserably clipped 
and bald Church Service.' ^ 



7 Fronde's Remams, VoL L p. 434. 

" See TraeU^ No. 75. ' The eMeHmoe and beaufy in the Ser- 
vioes of the Breviary/ our adTersaries have appropriated ' to them« 
■elves a treatmre, which was oars as much as theirs,' p. 1. Ac. 
Selections from the Breviary occupy the whole of this Tract See 
also Froude^s Semams^ VoL I pp. 365, 387, &c. 

* See TradSi No. 86, where the change, from the Mass to 
the English Lifqjgy, is termed a * withdrawal of our higher piivi- 
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* Well/ I replied, ' I will read it attentively, 
as you praise it so much/ 

' Ah, dear Willoughby, not only read h, but 
pray' it,* said my friend. * I always use it for my 
private devotions ; you have no idea how many 
men here do so.^^ I b^ you to study well these 
beautiful and most Catholic prayers, these noc- 
turns and lauds, and scriptural antiphons, farsitr- 
passing the mere Protestant, half-dissenting style 
of our Reformation Prayer-book* I hope we may 
live to see this holy book revived in our churches, 
and all the seven services duly performed, instead 
of our present meagre complement of two.^^ 

leges,* &c, pp. 25, 26. Also Newman's Letter to Dr. FausaeU, 
pp. 46, 47. 

^° In the BriHA OrUie, April 1840, we are told that Parker, 
the Oxford bookseller, importa ' a oontideralde number of copies of 
both the Roman and Parisian Breviaries every year ; whence we 
infer, and with great ecBtUfaction^ that the ancient services are 
coming to be studied, not only as a matter of literature, bnt for 
purposes oiprivate delation,'' The same article (Review of TraeU, 
No. 86.) speaks of 'the rkker 6aa9iM< * which is found in the 
* depth and richness of the ancient services. The English Litnigy 
is styled *• lower straitu^ befitting tiie Church's depressed condi> 
tion.* 

'^ ' The provision which hinders their celebrating five out of 
the seven Daily Services, which are their patrimony equally with 
Romanists.* Piefiice to Fronde's itematw, p» xv. 
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Should you find anything here that you do not 
like, let me know, and I think I can clear it up/ 
In the Breviary I found indeed many things 
which startled me considerably. I had been 
taught, both by my departed parents and my 
perceptor, to entertain a deep horror of Popery; 
and my Protestant principles had been grounded 
on the basis of Scripture. I had now adopted 
some of Radclyffe's errors ; but I was not at all 
aware of their tendency to RomanisiB. Here, 
however, addresses to the Virgin and saints 
met my eye at the first glance, and I was alarm- 
ed. I communicated my scruples to Badclyffe, 
who immediately lent me the ** Tract for the 
Times," No. 75. This publication contains the 
major part of the Breviary, and softens down, 
explains away, and apologises for so much of 
it, that my fears were silenced, if not dispelled. 
I began to use the book at my private prayers, 
omitting only the petitio]i3 to the Virgin and 
Saints ; all the rest served me from that time, 

as a favourite manual of devotion. 

* * * « 

A new subject soon arose between us, and 
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induced a fresh train of thought and feeling. 
My spirits had never recovered their early tone, 
and my grave, mournful aspect was often re- 
marked among my fellow-collegians. * The me- 
lancholy man/ was a name by which I was 
known to many of them ; and though when in 
company with my friends, I tried, and often with 
success, to appear cheerful, still the depth of 
grief within was frequently visibl^the wound- 
ed heart would betray itself. 

At length, Badclyffe, who was, as I have said, 
lively and playful as a child, when not rhapso- 
dizing on sacred subjects, accosted me one day — 
* Why are you always so grave, Willoughby ! 
Though you are preparing for so weighty an 
office, surely you need not look so downcast. 
One would think you were going to execution, 
or at least to be made an executioner, instead 
of an apostolic priest.' 

* It is not the fixture that depresses me, but 
the past,' was my reply. * I may say, with the 
prophet, *' I am the'man that hath seen affliction 
by the rod of his wrath ; he hath led me, and 
brought me into darkness, but not into light." ' 
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My friend's aspect changed instantly ; be pos- 
sessed a kind and benevolent heart, though he 
did not often display its more tender feelings ; 
but hk voice and countenance now assumed so 
vfrarm an expression of pity that I opened all 
my sorrow to him, and found consolation, as I 
proceeded, in the sympathy with which he lis- 
tened to the detail. 

* My dear Radclyfie,' I said, * my trials began 
in very early life. The loss of parents, and the 
change from riches to poverty, crushed my spirit 
for a time ; but in my own beloved island, I 
had become happy again in the paternal kind- 
ness of my perceptor, and the friendship of his 
children. I loved them all, but Mary was dear 
to me as my own soul, and I long continued un- 
consciously to place all my happiness in her. 
At length, I heard that she was affianced to 
another. My informant was one whom I sel- 
dom believed ; a busy, meddling tell-tale, whose 
gossip was often as foolish as it was untrue : but 
this was a story that touched me too deeply to 
be cast aside like the rest; especially when it 
seemed confirmed by various Uttle occurrences 

E 
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and particularly by the resenre with which she 
had treated me since my return from England*-* 
a mere womanly pride, but which my jealous 
heart construed into a proof that she loved me 
less than when we had played together as chil- 
dren. I became a different being. I saw all the 
romance of life ended, — ^the bubble burst, — 
and the world a blank before me* I was but 
eighteen then, yet I felt as if ruined &r life. 
Had I been properly imbued with those priaci- 
pies of religion which I so much admiared, my 
case might soon have been retrieved. But alas ! 
my dear friend, my Christianity was of the least 
practical kind. Earthly happiness had been the 
object of my search, it seemed now blighted for 
ever, and I had nothing of heaven to comfort 
me under the loss. Religion had been to me 
only a certain round of pleasant outward duties 
— a perusal of the most strikmg and beautiful 
parts of Scripture, the listening to pious, elo- 
quent discourses, and the good advice of my 
beloved preceptor. How was such a religion 
to support me under so heavy a blow ? ' 

^ Indeed it must have been a very superficial 
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S78tem9' said Badclyffe ; ' XK> aeH-denial, no 
control of earthly dfHSiii^s ; it must have ffdled 
you when tnost needed/ 

* It did. The practical wor^ngs of religion, 
its inward strivings, its power over the heart 
and its affections, — all the^e were uniknown to 
me; a heavenly life on e«r^ had formed no 
part of my anticipations ; though I had a habit 
of thinking upon heaven, without the smallest 
doubt of some time arriving there. Now, how- 
ever, that so heavy a storm had ruffled my life's 
happiness, all my religion was useless ; it gave 
me no consolation, no blessings It was all ex- 
pended in a feverish and rebeQipus prayer that 
I might die, and that Mariette might ever 
be happy. But why am I detaiUng all this 
foUy and misery?— it were better veiled for 
ever!' 

* No, my dear Willoughby,' interrupted my 
friend, * go on, let me hear all, that I may be 
the better able to sympathize with you/ 

* Well, be it so,' I replied, shading my fece 
with my hands ; ' I will go on, a^d tell ypu of 
he false gaiety and mirth which I assumed to 

£ 2 
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disguise my wounded spirit. I needed some 
vent for my feelings ; I scorned to weep, and 
therefore I laughed while my heart was bleed- 
ing, like a madman dancing on the grave where 
all his hopes lie buried. I now began to read 
theology with Dr. La Foret, and received 
some consolation to my harassed spirit. Such 
is the heavenly power of religion, that even 
an outward attention to its Divine truths pro- 
duces a softening and healing effect upon a 
mind unfettered by scepticism or vice. Even 
when the heart is not affected by the energy 
of divine grace, still the feelings are calmed 
by exercise upon heavenly themes. I will not, 
I cannot repeat all the details of that period, 
sometimes enlivened by a momentary hope, 
and then darker than ever. Months rolled 
away, and I was slowly sinking in health and 
spirit, when a chance conversation with Ma- 
riette shewed me how false was the impres- 
sion under which I had been so long suffering. 
Oh Radclyffe ! I know not how to tell you of 
that evening ; let me try to describe Lancresse 
Bay, that you may imagine something of that 
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scene, one which will never be effaced from my 
memory, could I live for centuries.' 

* I have often heard you name that spot,' 
Radclyffe replied, * but I know nothing of its 
peculiar beauties.' 

* They are of the wildest and most savage 
kind,' I continued. * It is a deep curve in the 
shore, enclosed by dark, rocky headlands, and 
backed by a wide expanse of sands at the foot 
of a high bank. Two or three ruined martello 
towers skirt the beach, and the only vegetation 
of this sublimely desolate spot is a few sea-pop- 
pies, flaunting their broad yellow blossoms 
among the sand-hillocks. The Druid's temple, 
{at least so it is called,) is a low and Cyclopean 
structure, loosely formed of huge granite slabs, 
and nearly buried in the sands. It stands on 
the brow of the bank, overlooking the whole 
scene ; a mysterious relic of man's wildest su- 
perstition. On that evening, the gloomy sky, 
where the sun had left one streak of fiery 
red, above the horizon, and the dark blue sea, 
rolling softly in, with a heavy murmur, like 
the echoes of most distant thunder, harmo- 
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nized as much with the dreaiy solemnity of 
the scene as with my own /downcast feelings. 
Sunlight but ill becomes Lancresse Bay; it 
is like a gilt ciown on the brow of a skeleton. 
And she was there — ^her deep^ dark eyes gaz- 
ing on the far ocean^ as they were wont to do 
when we had sat there in our free and happy 
childhood ; — all the memories of the past eame 
thickly crowding on me, as I looked at her, so 
bright) so beautiful, amid that wild solitude, 
like a star in a sepulchre ! We sat on the 
low roof of the Druid's cell, and talked toge- 
ther, — and it was there that I discovered my 
delusion, and found that Mariette's attachment 
was — to me^ It was but a look, a tone, but 
it was enough. By that ancient chamber of 
mystery we knelt, and joined our hands, and 
plighted our faith. The evening breeae sighed 
heavily along the sands, the restless sea groan- 
ed with a hollow voice, the sky grew darker 
and more gloomy above U£H-it was ominous of 
our future lot*-*-but we did not know it, we 
were happy. Oh Radclyflfe ! — I cannot dwell 
upon those days, so full of joy and hope. Is 
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not that sunshine ever the brightest that comes 
after the storm ? I cannot speak of it^t was 
too bright to continue — the clouds returned, 
the scene darkened ;•— sickness came> and I 
saw her sink beneath sk>w decline. We took 
her to Jersey : in its warmer and more genial 
climate she revived, and all our hopes seemed 
certainties* But it was not so with her; the 
departing spirit has its own foreshadowings 
of the Aiture, its own secret summons iVom its 
eternal home« It knows the warning, though 
we perceive it not. Such were her feelings, 
even amid restored health and happiness ; 
while we thought it a symptom of the dis- 
ease, and gave but little heed to her presen- 
timents. She died — and I was not with her ! I 
was in England, occupied in affairs of business 
at the death of my guardian, and happy in 
imagining her perfectly recovered ! I flew back 
to Guernsey, at a summons £rom Saumarez La 
Foret, but I came too late — too late to see 
her, even dead ! I could only kneel and weep 
over her grave in the burial-ground above the 
sea!* 
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I paused in my narrative; feelings long buried 
in silent submission^ had once more burst forth, 
and a flood of tears choked my farther utter- 
ance. All the sympathy of Radclyffe's nature 
was aroused, and the tender friendship he ezr 
hibited at that moment made an indelible im- 
pression on my mind. After be had succeeded 
in soothing my excited spirit to somewhat of a 
calmer tone, he assumed a solemnity of manner 
for which I was not quite prepared. 

* My beloved friend/ he said, ' it may seem 
harsh to use any language but that of compas- 
sion after such a recital of sorrovirs ; and yet 
you know, as well as I do, that our true conso- 
lation must lie in the wisdom of Heaven, and 
not in the mere sympathy of earth. Do you 
not see the purpose of the Almighty Father in 
this chastisement, which is indeed so heavy to 
bear ? Do you not see that your Mary was an 
awful snare to you ? ' 

* Perhaps so,' — I replied, * she was my idol, 
I confess-^but I was young and enthusiastic, 
and it is a heavy, heavy stroke.' 

' You do not see the full bearing of your own 
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case, my dear Willoughby/ said Badclyffe^ 
^ God has chosen you for Himself^ you have 
long been devoted to His especial service, and 
is it not written, that '' no man can serve two 
Masters ? " Think you that the Almighty Lord 
wiU suffer any earthly love to share that heart 
which he has selected to be his own peculiar 
temple ? ' 

I was startled, for this idea was perfectly 
new to me ; and I replied with hesitation, — * Of 
course, the mind of the especial servant of God 
must be free from all idolatrous love of the 
creature, — ^neither must it be stained with any 
open sin; but surely, Badclyffe, you do not 
mean to prohibit the true Christian, even if he 
be a priest, firom the exercise of all earthly 
affections ? ' 

Radclyffe smiled, and said, * Let us under- 
stand each other. You confess that your at- 
tachment to your Mariette was nothing less 
than idolatry ; now, do you think, if she had 
been spared to you, that you could have loved 
your Heavenly Master and His service only and 
supremely, as you ought to do ? ' 
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I was at a loss for a reply. Something within 
me whispered that his logic was sophistry, and 
yet my conscience smote me severely for the 
past — I remained silent. 

* Be comforted, my dear fiiend/ he resumed; 
* remember that whom God loveth He chasten- 
eth» and scouigeth eveiy son whom He receiv- 
eth. He has scourged and chastened you, hea- 
vily indeed, but still in mercy. He would pre- 
serve your soul from earthly snares, to love him 
only. This was the reason why he took away 
'* the desire of your eyes with a stroke," even 
as from the prophet of old ; it was only to pre- 
pare you for the highest station in his service. 
You are already fit in a great measure, for this 
holy destiny ; you tell me that you have lived 
a pure and religious life, no open sins have bro- 
ken your baptismal covenant;^' but this is not 
enough, negative virtue alone will not suffice ; 
there must be self-denial, mortification,'^ a re- 

^ ' She has tuJUed her haptkaud robe of purify.*— Briiisk Critio. 
April 1840. ReTiew of TraeU/wr the Tmeti. No. 86. 

'* See Dr. Poaey^s Scripiural vie¥ft of BapUtm^ffa the came 
of * the eharaderistic holiness of the Church of Rome. — i. e. mor- 
tification. 
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nunciation of earthly hopes and joys, ere you can 
be completely fitted for the heavenly office of the 
priesthood. Take warning by this chastisement, 
acknowledge the Divine purpose in it. With- 
draw from the common pursuits and connexions 
of the world ; and above all, devote yourself to 
the holy state of celibacy, — as I have already 
done/^* 

* I may say that I have done it also/ I re- 
plied, * I shall never love another.' 

* I am glad to hear it/ was the answer ; * but 
I should be still better pleased if you conscien- 
tiously professed this elevated state from prin- 
ciple : not merely from your present wounded 
feelings, but from a serious conviction that it is 
a state acceptable to God ; I had almost said, 
the only one in which we can properly serve him/ 

This view of the subject was new to me. He 
saw my surprise, and taking down a small book, 
he said, ' have you forgotten how beautifully our 
Professor of Poetry describes this blessed con- 

>* * The present state of things in England, makes an opening 
for reviving the monastic system.* — Froude*s Remains, vol. 1. 
p.p. 322, 385. seems to intimate that Mr. Froude, and his friends 
had once fonned resolutions of celihaoy themselves. 
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dition ? — it is in the * Christian Year/ which I 
lent you the other day.' 

* I do not remember the subject/ 1 replied ; 
' I suppose it did not strike me, when I read 
it.' 

* There are many things in that book which 
do not shew all their meaning to an unprepared 
mind/ ^^ said Radclyfie ; and then in the most 
musical of voices, and with the most refined and 
expressive cadence, he read these lines. 

"" They say, who know the life Diyine, 
And upward gaze with eagle eyne, 
That by each golden crown on high 
Rich with bestial jewelry, 
Which for our Lord^s redeemed is Bet, 
There hangs a radiant coronet, 
All gemm*d with pore and living light, 
Too dazzling for a sinner's sight, 
Prepared for virgin souls, and them 
Who seek the martyr*s diadem. 



'^ A thing of that sort might meak into circulation, as a book 
of antiquarian research ; and yet, if todl managed^ might under- 
mine many prejudices.* — Fronde's RemaiM. vol. 1. p. 254. * R. 
thinks biography the best means of inftuing principles against the 
reader's will.* p. 321. See also p. 322. And at p. 365 he says, ' I 
shall try hard to poiaon the minds of the natives;* — ^ attractive and 
poiaonoma,^ See also pp. 317. 377. 
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Nor deem who to such bliss aspiie. 

Must win their way through blood and fire ; 

The wiithings of a wounded heart 

Are fiercer than a fbeman's dart, 

Oft in lifers stillest shade reclining, 

In desolation unrepining, 

Without a hope on earth to find 

A mirror in an answering mind. 

Meek souls there are, who little dream 

Their daily strife an AngePs theme ; 

Or that the rod they take so calm 

Shall prove in Heayen a martyr's palm.*' *** 

* And this is supported by an extract from 
Bishop Jeremy Taylor, that very celebrated di- 
vine. What will you say after this?' — he 
triumphantly enquired. 

* I can hardly tell you/ I said, * it is so new 
to me ; but I like it very much. It is quite 
consonant to my crushed and agonized feelings 
to renounce all earthly attachments, and cling 
to God alone ; but I will think about it.' 

* Come and spend this evening with me,' he 
said, * and I will then shew you how the Primi- 
tive Church viewed this important matter.' 

We parted, and the more I thought on the 
subject, the more I felt inclined to Radclyfie's 

^® Christian Year. Wednesday before Easter. 
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views of it. I neglected to search the Scriptures^ 
considering this as more a point of feeling than 
of doctrine. I merely consulted with mj own 
inclinations^ disgusted with all the hopes and 
pleasures that earth has to offer ; and that even- 
ings I entered Radclyffe's room more than half 
a convert. 

I was cordially welcomed, — * Well, my dear 
Willoughby, I am delighted to have you here 
again ; and to have you alone too, for Bell has 
but just left me, — that pest, who never will be- 
lieve anything that cannot be proved like a 
mathematical theorem.' 

' Bell is not quite of your way of thinking 
on these points ? ' — said I. 

' No, I'll tell you the truth. He is an Ultra- 
Protestant,'^ and that means more than half a 
dissenter. He has nothing of that high and holy 
enthusiasm, and devotion to the Church, which 
the Christian neophyte should possess. I would 
not advise you to have too much to say to him 
on reUgion, for he will only unsettle your opi- 

^7 See Dr. Pnsey'B letter to the BiOop ofCkford, pp.,U, 88. and 
indeed thiougboixt 
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nions. I dare say now^ he would quite laugh 
at the idea of our being ** terrestrial angeh.^* ' 

I ahnost iai^hed too, at hearing this strange 
title, and replied, * I have often heard of cehi- 
tial angels, but pray what are terrestrial ones? ' 

Raddyfie looked grave. * Sit down, my dear 
fellow, and holy St. Bernard himself shall tell 
you.' 

We seated ourselves at the table, and taking 
one from a pile of veneraUe-looking books, he 
read the following passages, apparently at ran- 
dom, from St. Bernard's sermons. 

* Who then should scruple to call the life of 
the religious co&lebs a celestial, an angelic li£e V 
Hear how he addresses them : ' You grasp, my 
beloved brethren, the peaxl of great price, ye 
grasp that sanctity which renders you like to 
the saints, and the home-servants of God, as 
saith the Scripture — Incarmptness places us 
next to God*' And then he calls them terres- 
trial angels, or rather citizens of heaven, al- 
though pilgrims upon earth, for so long as we 
a^e in the body we are absent from the Lord.' ^> 

^* Sii Benutfd, Sermons on the Canticlea. 
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How shall he handle those divine elements of 
the altar, which his words convert into the real 
body and blood of his Saviour-^God ? ' " 

The train of though t, the whole line of argu- 
ment was astounding and yet delightful to me ; 
and this was the case, more or less, with every 
part of RadclyfFe's Patristic system. Ever at- 
tached to antiquity, for its own sake, I w^s pre* 
disqposed to bow to its authority in sacred 
things ; and I neglected to consult the only true 
code of practical piety. Dazzled by the light 
which Radcljrffe bad thrown around the decla- 
ration — * Thus saith the Church ! ' — I never 
asked myself ' What saith the Scripture ? * 

I now considered myself a celibate ' angely 
of the Tertullian-Chrysostom school; and the 
next step was to condemn, as worldly and un- 
sanctified, every member of the priesthood who 

p. 14. ' Baptism is no^ a sign^ but the puUing on of ChrisL* Views 
of Bajjtiftn^ p. 102, and indeed thronghont See also Trads, 
Nos. 72, 76, and 82 ; ' The New Birth at BapHsuiy^ No. 80, p. 4. 

^ ' I should like to know why yon flinch from saying that the 
power of makmg the hodp and Uood of Christ is vested in the suc- 
cessors of the Apostles?* Froude*s Remains^ Vol. i. p. 326. See 
also p. 363, and Vol. iii. p. 43, quoted in note, 1. See also Dr. Pu- 
8ey''B £etf0r,pp. 131, 144. and Newman*8 6feniKM», pp. 315—320. 
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did not pursue the same course ; quite forget- 
ting St. Paul's inspired directions to Titus and 
Timothy^ respecting the feunily duties of bish- 
ops^ priests and deacons. 

* « * * 

Badclyffe soon attacked me on a fresh point 
— ^fasting. We had been dining together in the 
Common Hall, where I had displayed a keen 
appetite, owing to a long walk I had taken with 
Winstone, but of which Radclyffe was not 
aware. After leaving the hall, he strolled with 
Bell and myself into Magdalen Walks, and 
seating ourselves under Z of their .majestic 
trees, we fell into conversation, and Radclyffe 
b^an to rally me upon my apparent indulgence 
in the good things of this life. 

' I am afraid,' he said, * you do not yet un- 
derstand that mortification of the flesh which I 
recommended to you, a good while ago. Do 
you never practise the duty of fasting ?' 

* No,' said I ; ' I seldom eat much ; but cer- 
tainly I never abstain altogether.' 

Bell laughed. — * Now, Willoughby, listen to 
me, Radclyffe will make you &st till you are as 

F 2 
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lean and lanthom-jawed as himself. Look at 
him — ^he is a positive Spiritual Quixote, taken 
literally.' 

* As for you, BeD/ retorted Radclyffe, * I 
have not common patience with you. You will 
be one of the 'pampered aristocrats^' the ' smug 
parsons/ whom poor dear Froude set down as 
the first articles in the ' Apostolic Vocabulary.* 
For my part, I only aspire to be one of the 
* Pauperes Christie' ' ^ 

This was an argumentum ad hominem to Bell, 
who was unfortunately somewhat stout in per- 
son ; and he consequently lost his temper, as 
was too often the case in his arguments vrith 
Radclyffe. 

* Pauperes Christi! ' he repeated with a sneer, 
' though we ought to be " poor in spirit," there 
is no need to be poor in flesh, that I know of.* 

* Fast, my dear fellow, fast ! * replied Bad- 
clyfie, laughing ; * depend on it, fasting will do 
you a world of good, in mind, body, and temper 
too.' 

'« Itmaimy Vol. I p. 329. 



.1 
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BeU^ indignant, instead of arguing the point, 
rose and left us. 

* Let him go/ said RadclyfFe, ' he shews 
a beautiful Christian meekness, does he not? 
But seriously, Willoughby, do you not consi- 
der what advancement in heavenly things you 
are losing, by omitting to fast ? ' 

And as he spoke, a bright crimson flushed 
his usually pale cheek, and his eyes sparkled 
with what seemed to me a seraphic fire. He 
looked indeed a ^ terrestrial angel ;' I thought, 
as I gazed upon him, that I had never seen so 
fiiscinating an exhibition of holy self-denial, and 
I immediately resolved to fast also. 

* You have no idea,' he continued, * how this 
most Catholic practice of the early Church is 
gaining ground in our favoured university. 
Winstone prefers sleeping on the floor, and so 
do some others,^ to whose health fasting is too 
prejudicial ; but many both fast and lie on the 
floor,^ and oh, if you knew the mastery we 

* Fionde^s iZematiw, Vol. L pp. 30, 44. 
"^ Mr. Fronde practised both these forms of penance. He fiisted 
constantly : see Vol i. of his Bemains, pp. 12, 16—18, 24, 25, 28, 
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gain oyer both body and spirit, by these morti- 
fications, and their value as active repentance 
for sins after Baptismal Justification,^ I am 
sure you would practice them too!* 

' I am determined to try,* I replied, * I will 
not be left behind in this heavenly race ; it will 
not be much trouble to me to fast.' 

' Then your merit will be proportionately 
less,* returned Radclyffe; ' a man who is fond of 
good things finds fieisting to be really a penance; 
but, if you are indifferent to the pleasures of 
the table, you had better lie on the floor ; or, 
better still, break your rest by repeating the 
canonical nightnservices firom your Breviary. 
And yet, there is an inherent benefit in fasting. 
Hear what the holy Fathers have said on it ;* 
and he took from his pocket a little manuscript 
book, filled with extracts firom the writings of 
the Fathers, which he always carried about 
him. * St. Chrysostom,' he said, * in the fifth of 
his celebrated Homilies on Repentance, speaks 

29, 40-42, 49, 50, 52, 56, 61, 120, 212, 430, 441, 454, 456, 466. 
He commended it in others, at the expense of health, and perhaps 
life, p. 396. 

» See Posey's Letkr to iU Bishop iff Oaf ord, p. 62, &c 
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thus of Fasting : * Wouldst thou leaxn what an 
ornament to man is fasting ? and what a guard 
and preservative i Look well to the monastic 
tribe, blessed and admirable as it is! For these, 
fleeing firom the trammels of common life, and 
running away to the summits of mountains, 
rear their huts in the tranquil wilderness ; as it 
were, moored in a sheltered creek, and thither 
lead with them Fasting, as the companion of 
their lives. Wherefore it makes angeh of them, 
men as they are. Wherefore God, at the mo* 
ment when he made man, instantly committed 
him into the hands of Fasting, as to a loving 
mother, and excellent mistress, entrusted with 
his welfare.' ' And &rther on,' pursued Rad- 
clyffe, ' he ascribes the escape of Daniel and 
the three children to fasting, for no doubt they 
used it, such saints as they were.' 

He was proceeding to read £Eurther extracts, 
when the sound of the chapel bells warned us 
to quit our position al fresco, and to repair to 
our evening prayers. 

I now began to fast often; but as I had 
never been in the habit of excess, either in food 
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or wine, the practice diminished my strength 
without clearing my mind, or giving me that 
high power of self-control which RadclyfFe had 
promised.^ I also slept frequently on the floor, 
and purchased an alarum-clock, to rouse me to 
the performance of Matins and Prime ; the first 
of which is said about an hour after midnight, 
the latter at sunrise. The usual consequence 
of these nocturnal devotions was a day of head- 
ache and stupidity, and an irresistible propen- 
sity to sleep in chapel. My soul was like the 
spirit of the parable, '^ seeking rest and finding 
none." I discovered the truth of the apostolic 
maxim, that " bodily exercise profiteth little ;" 
for I never could realize any spiritual benefit 
from these self-imposed tasks,^yet I persevered 
in them, thinking that I was ^^ doing God ser- 
vice." In what respect did I differ firom a Po- 
pish monk ? In little indeed but the name : I 
was a mere Papist in almost all besides. Some 
one has said that Romanism is a roaring and 
all-devouring lion; I can only add that if Popery 

^ My case was not Bingalar, in either of these points : see 
fVoade*s Remaint, yol. L pp. 24, 36, 40, 41, 47, 4d, 50, 63, 65, &c 
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be the lion, Oxfordism is the jackal, as many an 
unwary soul besides mine has founds to its cost. 

I had now been a year and a half at Oxford, 
and nearly the whole of that time I had been 
drinking in the 'poison/ (as Mr. Froude most 
admirably termed it,) of patristic antiquity, from 
the eloquent lips of Radclyffe. He was my 
principal companion; and Winstone, with whom 
I also associated a good deal, was little less de- 
voted to the system. 

Bell had never been a favourite of mine ; I 
esteemed him highly, but he was too easily 
provoked, and too satirical to please my taste, 
and he thus lost the power of influencing my 
mind. I had no other intimate friends, and 
my tutor was far too intent on the high classi- 
cal honours he intended me to take, to care 
much about my religious views. The theolo- 
gical lectures which I attended, as well as the 
sermons to which I listened, were those of the 
Tractarian party ; so that I had no means of 
hearing any thing to shake my confidence in 
Badclyffe's orthodoxy. 

Perhaps I may be asked whether any visions 
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of my former self and former state ever crossed 
my mind. Undoubtedly they did ; and often 
with a force that set at defiance my determined 
efibrts to feel that I had been in darkness until 
I came to Oxford. The beloved and venerable 
countenance of Dr. La Foret would present 
itself to my imagination, amidst my lonely 
Vigils and Primes; and seemed to reproach 
me with what I well knew he would call ' Po- 
pish will-worship :* and then I quieted the feel- 
ings thus aroused by the persuasion that he had 
not been j&voured with that new light I had 
recently acquired, and that he belonged to the 
* old evangelical school ;* while some of Kad- 
clyffe's clever sophistries would occur to my 
mind, and fortify it against farther disturbance. 
And yet the dark reproachful eyes of Mariette 
would haunt me, in spite of all my logic; I 
could only try to believe that, were she at my 
side, she would think and feel as I did. 

With pain and shame do I retrace these 
steps of my dovmward career. I would not 
record them for worlds, did I not feel that, as a 
warning to others, they may ^' serve my genera- 
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tion/' — that the penance of detailing my own 
follies and sins, unlike the senseless &sts and 
penances I then performed, may prove a bene* 
fit to my fellow^men. 

Oh, Lord ! who knowest the secrets of all 
hearts, and who shalt reveal them in the great 
day of Thy coming ! Thou only knowest the 
extent of my guilt before Thee, in thus erring 
from Thy ways, and following the traditions of 
men ; and yet Thou knowest also how far self- 
mistrust and a leaning on those who seemed 
endowed with Thy faith and fear, were the first 
causes of this apostacy from Thee. 

« * • * 

I must hasten onwards. Months passed 
away, and I became more and more entangled. 
One of our many conversations I cannot for- 
bear to relate, both from the various important 
subjects it embraced, and the fittal step to 
which it led. 

One evening. Bell, Winstone, and myself 
were at Radclyfie*s rooms — Bell was not often 
of our parly now ; we had become £u: too 
* Ultra-Church* for him, he said, and he with- 
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drew from us as much as possible ; but on this 
occasion he was once more passing the evening 
among his old friends, and Radclyffe took the 
opportunity of arguing with him on some of 
the points in dispute between them. The sub- 
ject of Justification was one of these ; Bell 
contended distinctly and ably for the tenet of 
justification by faith only, as being the doctrine 
both of Scripture and of the Anglican Church. 
Radclyffe, per contra^ defended the Tractarian 
view of Justification by Baptism and obedience,^ 
with Mr. Newman's additional idea of Eucha- 
ristic oblation for sins after baptism.^^ The pas- 
sages by which he defended his arguments are 
named below, but Bell quoted only Scripture. 

' You are very fond of quoting the Bible/ 
said Radclyffe, ' but how do you know what it 

^ ' The righteousness wherein we must stand at the last day 
ia fujtt Chrisfs own imputed obedience, but our good toorks.^ New- 
man*s Lectures on Justification, p. 60. See also pp. 34, 36, 39. 
*■ From the very time of baptism, they are temples of the Holy 
Gho«t,* p. 168) also 260, &c. See also Dr. Pusey's LetUr^ ppi 
42, 62, 82, &c., and Views of Baptism^ pp. 5, 49, &c 

91 ^ The Sacraments are its instrumental, and Faith its sustain- 
ing cause (i. e. of Justification).* Lectures €m JusHficatiom, p. 
260. Thus if both Sacraments are instruments of Justification, 
sin after the one is remitted by the other. 
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means? Dr. Pusey must know better what 
the Scripture means than we can do, and he 
says it means this^ and that the Church has de- 
clared such to be the case.' 

* Then Dr. Pusey says that which is not 
true/ retorted Bell, warmly, * I stand or fall by 
this point, and I will soon prove to you that 
the Church (that is our own Church of England) 
holds justification by faith only. Her eleventh 
Article says expressly * we are accounted righ- 
teous before God only for the merits of our 
Lord Jesus Christ by faith, and not for our own 
works or deservings.' And just wait one mi- 
nute/ he addedj hastily rising, ' while I run to 
my rooms and fetch the Homilies, and I will 
soon shew you the belief of the Church out of 
the Homily on Justification, and those on Faith 
and Good Works, too.' 

^You may save yourself the trouble,' said 
Radclyfi!e, firmly, ' I do not care a rush for all 
your Homilies put together. I say with Froude, 
' / hate the Reformation and the Reformers 
more and more;^^ you know he always said, 

^ Remams^ yoL i. p. 389. See also p. 435. 
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' The Reformation was a limb badly set^ it must 
be broken again in order to be righted/ ^ and 
so think I.' 

* Softly/ said Winstone ; * are you not put- 
ting too literal a meaning on his words V 

' Always softening down ! Winstone/ said 
Radclyffs. ' No, I do not put one whit too 
literal a meaning on him. When a man calls a 
thing * odious,* * badly set, * and hates it more 
and more/ why, I have a right to believe that 
he means what he says.' 

' Yes, you have/ said Bell ; ' and Froude did 
mean what he said as much as I now mean 
what I say— that you three are all but Papists.' 

' We can afford to be called names/ replied 
Radclyffe ; * I stand on the broad foundation of 
the Primitive Apostolic Church, who must have 
known best ; they are a thousand years purer 
than your old dissenterish Reformers.' 

' In that case/ returned Bell, angrQy, ' we 
stand on different ground and cannot meet.' 

«> Bemam^ vol. 1, p. 433. ' That odimu ProtestanHm,' p. 321. 
See also pp. 250, 252, 339, 379, 393, for his opinion of tlie chief 
English Rdfoimers. 
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All the better/ retorted Radcljffe, ^ I have 
no wish to argue the matter &rther.* 

Winstone and myself here interposed — * You 
are getting too warm. Bell/ I said, ' you will 
do no good by quarrelling about it.' 

The gentle Winstone laid a hand on the 
shoulder of each, and said mildly, * My dear 
friends, you must ' agree to differ,' the point is 
not essential.' 

^ It is essential, begging your pardon,' re* 
plied Bell, ' but I see it is useless to argue upon 
it any longer.' 

Radelyffe recovered his usual good humour 
in a moment. * Come, Bell,' said he, ' as you 
are so fond of your Anglican Church, let us 
hear what you have to say for her present con- 
dition.' 

^ I have that to say on which we shall squab- 
ble again,' replied the other : ' I consider her 
the purest and most Apostolic Church on the 
face of the earth ; and I believe that, at the 
present day, she is more truly jhous, orthodox, 
and usefully active, as a body, than any church 
has been since the days of the Apostles them- 
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selves, — ^unless perhaps we except herself just 
after the great and glorious Reformation/ 

Radclyffe laughed. 'Oh, Bell!' he said, 
' ' great and glorious I ' fie, for shame ! ' 

' I know you wiU laugh, and sneer, and pre- 
tend to argue,' returned Bell, ' and therefore I 
shall say no more ; you asked for my opinion, 
you have got it, and I have done.' 

* Well then, it is my turn,' said Radclyffe, 
and taking down a manuscript book, he con- 
tinued—* I have taken the trouble to collect 
a few passages upon the present miserable state 
of our poor * Ultra-Protestant' Church ; and 
you shall hear what wiser heads than ours think 
about it. Poor dear Froude, in his day, said, 
' I begin to think that the Nonjurors were the 
last of English divines, and that those since 
are twaddlers. The more I read, the more I 
am reconciled to the present state of things in 
England, and the prospects of the Church. It 
seems to be only the fermentation of filth which 
has long been in existence, and and could not 
be got rid of otherwise.*^ In the very last 

^ Remains. Vol. 1, pp. 356. 
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Britisli . Critic, that invaluable oi^an of true 
Churchmanship, I found an admirable piece on 
the same subject.^ The reviewer says that our 
Anglican Church is ' in a degraded condition,' 
that she has ^sullied her baptismal robe of 
purity, and is not permitted to come into the 
XHvine presence till she has done penance, nor 
to raise her voice in the language of joy and 
confidence, without many a faltering note of 
fear and self-reproach/ So much. Bell, for 
your wonderful Church.' He read on — * She 
seemed to say at the Reformation, make me as 
one of thy hired servants, and she has been 
graciously taken at her word, lowered from her 
ancient and proper place, as the king's daugh* 
t^r, to the condition of a slave at the table 
where she should preside* Lower strains befit 
her depressed condition, and with such, in the 
English Church Liturgy, she is actually pro- 
vided.* 

* Very well,* Bell replied, * think so, if you 
like ; but beware how you profess yourself a 

» BrUukOritiOy April, 1840. Review of Trads/or ihe Times. 
No* 86. 
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fidthful raiiiiirter of a church yqu la heaitilji 
despise*^ 

^Oh, poor, dear old Mbther CSturohl^ cried 
Radclyfi»5 gaSy, ^lao, I don^t despise hHV Q^y 
I desire heir wasjiiiig, and dieaeang^ and mabmg 
ilt to be seea; and of course that i& mgr obj«c<{ 
m e9te8ing^ her mitdstry* Beaidea^'he addeoU 
ia a grayex' to^e, * she haa the Sncceasio&Qf the 
AposdeSjt and that nonist pievciili an j good Ca» 
tfaolic Chi^istiBQEi Scorn djespisipg' her* But S 
thioik) mlh a«otW number of thk some Be^ 
loewy that sheksadlj ^out of he? place^ conn 
Trating in a Chriatiai^ countiy..'^ Apd that ad« 
minahle Tract on. B^eserve ia PreadbiBg^ iqahold^ 
the same* ^ew^ shewing ua phiidy that the pie«^ 
sent stabe of paeaohing in ous Church i^ very? 
wroD^ I Blight BSkj^-jpro^ane^*' 

Bell made na rcpLy^. hut I^ fia ichpODthia 
waa rather what Mr» i^ude^ caHa ^too &eavi^^ 
ventured to ask for an exphtnation, aiadc m 
anawer,, Badcljjrffe gave* me the, teaat is: ques- 
tion. I would that I could lay the, whole o£ ik 

•• BriM OriHo. No. 54, gg, 260, 261, &c. 

* Tractijhrike Times. NaW. 

MiZemoMi. VoL i pp. 302, 303, 308. 
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b^re lay readers ; but, as that would not be 
possible, I most conteiKt myself with extracting 
a £e^ pasBiages^ whiqh formed the subject of our 
QQOL¥eraasdoiU 

'You remember that text/ said Winstone, 
* wlttdi fioibids us to gife holy thmgH to the 
doga^ and to tkrow ^ pearis before swine*' — do 
JOB not thinls our Church breaks that injunc<* 
tkm, when, aa iar too often the case, she throws 
opea the deepest nrfHtecies of our hdj re^gion 
Uk the unprepared gaze of the vulgar ?' 

* Why/ sakLBaddyfie, turmng over the leaves 
of the Tract, ^ihis is spoken of here: we have 
the whole argument discussed, from our Lord's 
own. example, &om His moral government, and 
from the antibocity of the ancient Giurch.^ 
And it is beautifolly fokOowed out ;: we have, in 
one jiaicQf eenaoreaon ^sacred things hioiight 
out of tli^ir chaste reserve, and put forth to at*** 
tract,'^ Then he condemns- the exclusive and 
naked exposure of so very sacred a truth ; as 
' WMBcripUarid and dangerous; ' and he speaks 
of ^tmhaihwed approaches to our blessed Sa- 

» IVocto/w tte Tttwefc No. 80, pp. 1, 2. *> P. 69. 

G 2 
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vioun'*^ Let us beware how we partake of this 
profane familiarity with holy things.' 

*And pray, Willoughby,' added Winstone, 
' observe what that comprehensive Tract says on 
the present style of religious schools,** where 
unprepared children are taught things sacred 
enough to be the subjects of an angel's medi- 
tation. Also about that very carnal wisdom, 
and eloquence in preaching, which is now so 
great a means of popularity among the ^ smug 
parsons.'^ And above all, upon the light, 
mean, contemptible way in which people now 
build churches, not for God's glory,** but first to 
attract men. He shews clearly that by going 
to work in this cheap, degrading way, we make 
^ralvation really a great deal too common/*^ 

' Yes, that part of the Tract is as true as it 
is beautiful,' said Radclyffe, ^ and well deserves 
the attention of the Church.' 

« P. 78. « P. 72. 

^ P. 69. See alBO Fioade's Remains. Vol. i. p. 329. 
<* Tracts pp. 68, 69. 
^ * We have to fear lest, rather than doing good we be break- 
ing that holy Uw, which hath commanded that we give not that 
which is holy to the dogs,* (i. e. by biulding too many chuxchet.) 
P. 69. 
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* And pray, Radclyffe/ continued Winstone, 
* while you have it in your hand, read Wil- 
loughby that fine passage which gives the root 
of the whole matter; that part about the ^rea]( 
iecret, which you and I admired so much/ 

Radcljrfie quickly turned over the leaves, and 
read as follows — ** Fully to know that we are 
saved by faith in Christ only, and not by any 
works of our own, and that we can do nothing 
but by the grace of God, is a great secret — 
the knowledge of which can onhf be obtained 
by obedience — as the crown and end of great 
hoUness of life."*^ 

* Now, Bell,* said Winstone, * that is my view 
of things exactly ; what say you.' 

Bell had sat in silent amazement at this tor- 
tent of Tractarian absurdities; but now that 
he was called on by name, he started forward^ 
TUid said, with extreme earnestness — * I say 
that if ever there was one device of the arch- 
enemy more ingenious than another, it is this 
doctrine which teaches that the only way to be 
saved is el great ^ecre^,— -that it is tp be revealed 

^ P. 49. 
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only to A few, when it was designed for all 
znankiJid, — and that those few must be prepared 
bj holiness for the knowledge of th^ means of 
galvation. It is a juggling trick— and nothing 
less i'— you had better say at once that a child 
is not to be taught his letters tiU he can read, 
or that tho sick man must be cured before he 
can go Xq the physician.' 

'Your analogies will not answer here/ re* 
plied Radclyffe, 'you are straining metaphors 
in an nnjnstifiable way. The child must be 
obedient before it can learn its A, 6, C, and 
the sick man must be obedient befi>re he can 
be healed | so must the Christian be obedient, 
good, and holy, ere it is fit he should know 
that he is to be saved without works.' 

' If my metaphors are overstrained,' an* 
swered Bell, ' yours are quite beside the mark ; 
the obedience of the two cases is not analogous. 
You put the effect before the cause, when jou 
make hoUness precede the knowledge of justi* 
fication by faith; from that very knowledge 
and the consequent Iqvjb of God who justifies 
us freely by His grace, flows this obedience and 
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faoyntoflB of li£e^ wUch joux divmes are ^eased 
to pteacribe ta abedfid before a taam tikaj bow 
iit^ lie Si to be saved.' 

' You are so obstmate. Bell/ said his oppo»- 
nent, * it is ueelesi to ^gue the mitt^ filj^tfaer 
miik yat%. TUte the Tmct to joox ^ookns, 
Willotigfaby/ hJb Idded, tunung to me^ 'and 
iKadf it w^Ui it will folly enlightisn you oil 
tfaiMe mysteribas, but Most importaEnt siibjectsb' 

' I do not d^idr tii oiir CShmch^ afbi^ aU^' 
^baerved WiastoBe^ tirilhout ilddiig any Abtice 
of BeH't ttc^um^ts ; ^ I heiat of improTements 
ih nvtdty qu^tfteh Oa^ fiientl of ibinb has 
begtln to officiate in the ancioit and Oatfaolic 
tiUumet) with hia btttdc to the people luod his 
flu» towtueds the holy altaxk'^ 

* That is really very pleasing/ Radclyffe re- 
{jled( ^and t understand that tkose capital 
Msm Of ^t firttish Oritk, i&boiit the easing 
of symbols in ekurobesi^ wiU soon be generally 
followed out. I have headl of iAtS^f ^^cwsebi 
and two or itlirde triangles in liew diiit ches ; 

^^ See Fraode's i^MnoMM, VoL if p. 390, &e. 
^«Wiih theCroMBhooldbeaaeocUtedotWt^b^yM^fi^ 
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the Peliean is also fast appealing, and one 
zealous Chnrclunany whom I know, has actually 
had the Fish carved in two places above the 
^tar.*^ 

' Delightful ! ' cried Winstone. 

Bell could bear no more, but starting from 
his chair, exclaimed, 'If all this.be not sheer 
Popery, I do not know what is ! Good night, 
good night! may God open all your eyes!: 
And so saying, he abruptly left the room. 

' Poor fellow ! ' said I, ' he is No-Popery mad. 
You may weQ call him an ^ Ultra Protestant.' * > 

* He has got the Romophohia^ replied Bad- 
djrffe; 'a very common complaint in these 
days, but there is no great fear of his biting us/ 

* He is sadly indiscriminate in his censures of 

ttUl more than even itself phoncada synetma^ (speaking to the dia- 
ceming.) Snch are the Lamb with the Standard ; the descend* 
ing DoTe; the Anchor; the Triangle; the PeUcan; the IMijft^ 
or Fishy and others. Perhaps the two or three last mentioned^ as 
being of the most recondite meaning, shonld be adopted later than 
the rest' BriHtk CrUk. No. 64, pp. 271, 272. 

^ Perhaps I ought to explain to the general reader the reason 

*of the Fish's sanctity in the early Church. The Greek word 

/oJUift contains the initials of our Sayionr. Thus, / for JissM, 

Ck for CkHdy &c., and it was therefore considered a hieroglyphic 

of Him. 
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\lie Roman Catholics/ observed Winstone^ ^ I 
4a not like to hear him abuse a Church which 
has such claims on us from her antiquity and 
-Apostolic Succession, although she may have a 
few sad defects.' 

• * Oh, she is a shocking old Tridentine ana*- 
thematizer/ replied Badclyffe, * we have no ill 
will to her, if she would not curse us. ^ I 
oflten say, with our beautiful Lyra^^ 

* Oh, Mother Chuich of Rome ! why doth thy heart / 
Beat 80 untnily to thy noiihem child ?* * 

* It seems to me that I have always been 
much in error about that Church,' I said; ' I 
^ould really like to see her a little nearer, and 
examine her in proprid persond.^ 

' That reminds me of a little plan of mine,' 
«ud Baddyffe, ^I have been thinking how 
pleasant it would be for us three, who are all of 
•one mind, to go to France, and spend the long 
.vacation in seeing those fine cathedrals, and 
studying the mass on its own ground ; we could 

^ * Nor shall I eyer abase the Roman Catholics, cu a C^/vrdL, 
'fiir ONftftn^ eaeeept easeonmumieaiinff w.* Froude'a BemcdiUf Tpl. 1* 
p. 395. Also pp, 306^-308,434, &c 

^^ LyraApo8tolica,y.7S9, 
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Ihep oobv«»ie wiih the ]^e6taj «Ild hear wliHi 
ihsf hkre to say iot tltemselT^b^ and we skould 
be abte to judge taadidly of the whole thmg*' 

* Had we aot better gp to Roai« Ht o&oe 2* I 
asked, for my objections to Pop^ Were rapidly 
giwig if9j4 hixi I wished to see it am^e in ddtelL 

* No/ was the t^pfy ; ^ at Rome the Church 
is too.niiieh jiuxed u]p with the State | we sh&U 
see the w<%khig of the religioui System mmk 
better in f ranee, where it is left to £ghtits own 
way, unenctLiAbeted with politidi%' 

To this phm we ghidly asselited ; uoi were 
we 'singular in our mode ^ (qpe&ding the loi^ 
vaeadoii) the study of Popefy on the Oo^tinent 
being rather fashionable at Oxford* 

I etill continued my eonespondeuee with toy 
beloved £ciends in Guernsey, although I care*^ 
folly ccmoealed ftom them the change in my 
opinions ) and I now aequaiated them with oiur 
project, omitting to mention its real intention, 
and merely terming it * an fffchiteotural tour«* 
This brought a reply &om my beloved precep- 
tor, requesting us to take Guemaey in ottT 
route to France^ and make his hoUl^e bWt home 
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for some days. I communicated this invitation 
to my Mends ; but^ though they i;?ere desirous 
of seeing the places and persons I had so often 
described, we all agreed that it would be better 
not to stay long in the island, nor to take up 
our abode at Dr. La Foret's house. 

' We cannot do as we like, and keep our 
&sts, and repeat the Matins and Primes, if we 
are visiting those to whom we cannot msike our 
views known,^ said IladclyGfe* 

We all agreed in so wise an opinion, and re- 
tKdved to decline the domestic part of the invi- 
tation* 



PART III. 



NORMANDY. 



« 



Now the Spirit speakeih. expressly that in the latter times some 
shall depart from the fidth, giving heed to seducing spirits, and 
doctrines of deTiU/' — 1 Tim. iv. I. 



'Wb sailed on a splendid day in July ; and after 
a short and delightful voyage, the Channel Isles 
came in sight. How often, and with what va^ 
ried feelings, had I 3een them rise above the 
deep ! Now, I was under a new influence ; 
and yet, though I felt somewhat resigned, after 
the first pang of memory had passed away, and 
deemed myself justly punished for presuming 
to devote to earth's treasures any share of that 
heart which should have been entirely given up 
to heaven, I could not look upon that scene 
unmoved. 
Radclyffe stood by me on the deck — the 
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nioming bieams played over Sercqi over the 
black rocks which stud the sea^ over the dan- 
cing waves, over the long undulating coast of 
(xuemsey. I was ashamed that he should wit-> 
Xtess any emotion on my part, after all the 
counsels he had bestowed on me ; I stifled what 
I could not but feel, and coolly pointed out to 
him all the various islets and other features of 
that exquisite picture* He was in raptures. 
Winstone soon joined us, and with aa deep, 
but more quiet delight, surveyed the scene. 
As the shores of Samia became more near and 
distinct. Vale Castle, Belgrave Bay, and Su 
Peter's, were once more plain to my aching 
sight, I could even have wept, but the spell 
was upon me ; I saw Radclyffe's clear keen eye 
watching me : I shrank firom the display of what 
I well knew he would call weakness^ and con- 
tinued talking with much volubility. We drew 
near to the shore, — ^I could talk no longer ; but 
I had kept up the effort of self-control until it 
became needless, and I moved about and trod 
the shore like one in ^ dream. 

I had requested that the La Forets would 
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not cecfiv^ m at landicgj^ for I did not 
our fixst meetii^ to be in pubfie* I left mjf 
oompaiiioiKi at && kotel, and heiU tmeooseiouriy 
wandaed up the windsng street? to the college. 
Saamazea and Jaae wave with tkeur ^ther, 
awaitixig^ my amval: w^ m§tf and aay torpor 

wa& at aa cod* 

e^ # •' o 

Once more in the companjr ci mj Os&xA 
friends^ I fete aatomshed that thoughtr and 
fedtqgs which I had deemed extinet shoald 
have sprang' up again to forcibly, dcEring timl 
interview witk tha beloved of my youth.. I wa^ 
ribocfced, stomed^ at the levival of liiose aatit* 
rai tenfcimeiits whidi had been so long repressecF 
imdev the iron mite of whal I caHed re^gtoD^ 
that I had believed them^ to b&tluBgs oi the 



' WiBoughbgr,* said Radclyfie^ with maA so- 
koDanitj]^^! see iSm is-a great trial fo-you^; yotr 
ase notyeiarsclf, my dear firiead, yeu mnst not 
staj hflie, or you vrill reU^pse into all your oRf 
worldly habits of thcmght.' 

' I am wiong/ I replied, *- 1 feel it, I know 
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it^ I sbalt re^oner my hettn asif \1k0t1 ^wmy 
^om seenes whkb liave still too deep^ fl^hold oa 
my kearl^ 

* I wender at jounv^akneBS^^ lie obsenned; 
^ I Hd imagmed that your religious pfiH^tes^ 
and your devotion to the xeqoireneots of the 
C%:ttirch, had been too deeply fixed to allow of 
sneh osdSatiMi of mmd as you now betiay/ 

This was too mueh. It roused me to hfook 
my censor's eye wi&oat iind^g, tsai to repfy^ 
^ Yoa haye nerer suflbred as I hare done, and 
4ierefi>re yon eaamot feel with me/ 

That evenmg we spent wHh the La Points. 
T^y received us with a cdm eheerflilness that 
set my o^npaaion^ quite at ihe^ eaae, but 
which was- more pafttftdf to mysetf than the 
deepest mekncholy. Alas forme! iheira was 
the true- consolation of heaven under theiir sor«^ 
rows, it suppcHTted and blessed them in patient 
SubmissiiMi-— 9»fne was but the hollow cheat of 
ft mysticat wiM-worship, and $t had fidted me exk 
the first trial of its powers I was amased at 
the eomposure- tiiey exhibited ;> they tzdked with 
my. eompaatons- ovt genwil' suBjeete, both fi- 
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terary and. religious, and each party was evi«; 
dently pleased with the other. Badclyffey 
brilliancy, and Winstone*s refinement bi feeling,, 
were calculated to attract minds like those of 
the La Forets ; and the lofty tone of piety 
which they maintained heightened the chamu 

I sat, silent and thoughtftd, until Jane went 
to the piano, at the request of Radclyffe, and. 
began one of those strains to which I had so 
often listened from the lips of my Mary. I 
could bear no more, but stole out of the room,* 
and quitting the house, sought with hurried 
steps the upper burial-ground. The moon was 
shedding a flood of the softest light over the' 
quiet graves, the brow of the cliff, and the 
broad tranquil bosom of the ocean beyond,- 
where the distant islands l^y, calm as sleeping 
infancy. Every spell was broken, for the time; 
I was no longer Willoughby of Oxford — I was. 
Eustace the boy again. I stood gazing, now 
upon that grave at my feet, now at the bounds 
less deep below, and all the recent past seemed 
but a dream, I mused until I expected to heat 
her voice calling me^ as of old — ^and then I- 
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started, to remember that voice was hushed for 
ever, under the narrow mound before me. Oh! 
the long, wildering trains of thought that rushed 
through my mind in that hour ! Then I re^ 
pented of this recurrence to past feelings, con- 
demned them, determined again, to deem them 
sinful, and to be once more the humbled, self- 
mortifying ascetic that I had been for so many 
months* 

At that moment, the night breeze swept by 
me, with a low moaning whisper— it hadsounded 
so at Lancresse Bay, years ago ! — ^the Druid's 
temple, and all, its unutterable associations, 
came before me in a moment. I flung myself 
upon her grave in agony ; I could have dashed 
all the fathers, and all their doctrines together, 
jover the cliff into the ocean-depth below ; — I 
felt that I hated them and their heartless chill- 
ing principles; for the moment, I saw them 
foplish, absurd, impious ; . but it was, only the 
passion of the moment, I did not Waver long. 
I remember that I had been a rebel against the 
stroke, — ^that I deserved punishment, — ^and then 
recurred, fresh and strong as if of yesterday. 
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that train of specious reascniiiig with vAidi 
Raddy^ had first established his influence over 
my unstable mind* I gave way befiire itj I sank 
under the blight once more, and soon afterwards 
returned to my fiiends, more calm than I Ind 
quitted them, and reduced i^aan, heart and 
soul, under the power of that insidious system 
which was rapidly dragging me into the depths 
of Popery. 

I was questioned and rallied on my absence : 
I repUed (how truly!) that I had been ' visiting 
a firiend/ and enquired into the conveiaation 
that had occupied the party. They had en- 
tered into a discussion on the merits of fiusting; 
Winstone had been, for once, thoroughly roused, 
and had gone too fiEtr 9 Radcly& had qualified 
his statements, and smoothed the matter over— 
for he had all the wisdom of the serpent, though 
neither he nor any of us had much of the harm- 
lessness of the dove. I saw that Dr. La Foret 
was startled, and at parting he gave me a so- 
lemn caution, not to be deceived by the fidse 
views of my companions. I felt myself not the 
deceived, but a deceiver, and made him little 
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reply ; for I was, in truth, ashamed of my own 
duplicity. Had he spok^i a few hours earlier, I 
had probably, — agitated as I then was,^-K;oxi* 
fessed all, quitted my Oxford friends, and per- 
haps remained in Ouemsey tor life ; but now, 
the struggle was past, I had forced myself back 
to that delusion whence I had escaped for so 
short an interval ; — it was too late — the warn- 
ing was vain. 

4» • « ♦ 

We stepped on French ground at Ghntnyille^ 
and the next day we found ourselves on the high 
road to Cofttances. The scenery of France in 
general is tediously flat, but that of Normandy 
h bold, fmd often beautiful. The scale of na* 
tnral objects was peculiarly striking to eyes 
accustomed, like mine, to the narrow glens 
and miniature mountains of the Channel Isles. 
The wide and sweeping vallies, the ancient, 
endless-looking forests, the broad rivers of Nor- 
mandy seemed to possess an air of sublimit ; 
and the situation of Coi^tances struck me as 
one of the finest I had ever seen. Perhaps it 
somewhat resembles that of Bath, though &r 

H 2 
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superior ; but the city itself is a miserable spot» 
when you are once within it.' The approach 
lies over one of the lowest in a circle of lofty 
hills, forming a * punchbowl valley' of great ex- 
tent ; in the midst rises anotheir hill, low and 
round, on which the cily is built, covering the 
sides with its houses and ancient trees, ' and 
crowning the top with its splendid triple-tow- 
ered cathedral. 

Co&tances Cathedral ! — the scene of my first 
introduction to Popery — can I ever forget its 
perfection of form and fascination of beauty ? — 
the mist of antiquity that seemed to brood over 
its altars, and the solemnity, the holiness which 
I felt, (or fancied I fplt,) amid its exquisite aisles ? 

We attended mass, we watched the ceremo- 
nies with the Breviary in our hands ; we joined 
in most of the prayers, so well known to us, 
and during others we said among ourselves, as 
we had often before done, ^ What a pity but a 
few words were altered here ! ' The spirit of 
Popery was at work within us, little was the 
difference between us and the votaries who 
knelt around ; and we were fully prepared for 
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the step which soon followed, however sadden 
it might seem at the time. 

We afterwards conversed with some of the 
priests ; and one of them, Father Yilleton, a 
shrewd man, whom I have since known to be 
a Jesuit, astonished us by the liberality of his 
opinions. ^ In fact/ he said, ^ I may as well 
confess that the spirit of the age has rendered 
some improvements necessary in that church 
which it is still convenient to us to call infalli" 
bl& — sooner or later, they must be made ; had 
they been adopted ten years ago, we should not 
have seen our holy brethren, the Seculars, 
driven from their monastries in so many parts 
of Europe ; the churches ruined at the Revolu- 
tion would all have been re-built, and things 
would now be as favourable to the Holy Catho- 
lic Church, as they were in the days of our 
former sovereigns— as in the glorious times of 
Louis Quatorze, when a Massillon and a Bos- 
suet charmed and awed even a profligate court.' 

We were delighted with such candour on the 
part of a Roman priest ; we shewed him our 
Breviaries, and explained, our views fully to 
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him. He was delighted in his tain, and afr- 
sured us that a few concessions on each side 
would soon re-unite the Churches of Rome and 
England — ' those quarrelling sisters/ as he face- 
tiously termed thenu 

'Your admirable Church,' he said, with a 
smile, ' is fast making all the concessions which 
can be expected fix)m her; ours is about to follow 
so good an example, and we shall soon see the 
glorious spectacle of their union. Then indeed^ 
when the two great branches of Christ's Churdi 
have become one, will be accomplished the say- 
ing of the prophet ; " Thus saith the Lord, I 
will take the stick of Joseph, and the stick of 
Judah, and they shall be one in mineha$^/* 
Then we may justly look for that long-foretold 
period of glory and bliss, which each Church, 
alone, has been vainly endeavouring to bring 
about.' 

'I have been accustomed to think,' I said« 
' that the place of Scripture you quote refers 
to the Jews.' 

' All the promises of God are made to ih^ 
Church,* was the reply. 
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'Well!' exclaimed Raddyffe, * I never ex- 
pected to meet with so much opemiess and li- 
berality of sentiment in one of your Church.* 

' That only proves how little you know us/ 
replied Villeton^ with a bland gesture* 

'If your brethren are like yourself/ said 
Winstone, 'the sooner we are united with you 
the better/ 

' I know/ added Raddyfie, ' that communi* 
cations have passed between some members of 
our University and the head of a college at 
Borne, in order to see if a compromise between 
our Churches could be effected; the matter 
seemed difficult then,^ but from what you say, 
diere can now be no doubt of it.' 

' Not the least doubt in the world/ rejoined 
the wily priest, 'a little more Catholic good* 
fellowshipt a little more mutual forbearance, a 
better knowledge of each other, will soon re* 
imite our churches. Of course you will not 
object to return to the Catholic bosom of the 
Mother Church, when the few remaining points 
of diiference are adjusted ?' 

^ Fioiide*B J^BMoiM, ToL i. p. 806t 
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> ' Oh no 1 ' we all exclaimed together ; and Rad- 
clyffe added, ' we venerate the Roman Church 
for' her antiquity, and admire many points of 
her practice more than our own English Church « 
if she will make a few conciessions of doctrine, 
and not persecute us any more, we shall soon be 
the best friends imaginable.' 

* Let me shew you our library,* said Villeton, 
leading us out of the Cathedral; and he there 
shewed us a variety of polemical works, read us 
long passages from the Fathers, and entered 
into an animated conversation on the antiqui^ 
and paramount claims of his Church. The im- 
pression made on my own mind was this — ^if the 
Church of Rome be so superior to ours in many 
points, and if she is about to give up the doc- 
trines in dispute betwen us, there cannot be 
any great harm in joining her ; for the two 
Churches will soon be united, perhaps as soon 
as I should make up my mind to enter the 
Romish pale. My readers will probably turn 
the argument the other way, and say, if they 
were so soon to be united, why not wait till the 
event took place ? but my readers have not 
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been so long under Oxford tuition as I liad 
been. 

We parted from Father Villeton with the 
most friendly feelings^ after he had enquired 
oilr route, and had been informed that it lay 
through Bayeux, Caen, Evreux, and other cities 
famous for the beauty of their churches. 

* Well, my dear friends/ said Radclyffe, on 
our return, * I did not propose our tour in vain. 
We shall gain our object : I begin to see more 
clearly into the real nature of our venerable 
Mother, the Church of Rome: what a pity 
that her garments should have any spot upon 
them ! ' 

* Aye,* replied Winstone, 'as our dear Froude 
said in the Lyra, — 

* Oh that thy creed were Bonnd ! 

For thou dott soothe the heart, thou Church of Rome ! 
By thy unwearied watch, and varied round 
Of serrice in thy Sayiour^s holy home.* * 

^ A sentiment as true as it is beautiful,* I 
replied, ' like the ' austere beauty of the Catho- 
lic Ethos,** which we now see in perfection. 

' Froude*B R$mam8^ ?oL L p. 395. ; 
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Wliat candour, what mild charity, what learn- 
ing have we seen to-day, in that excellent priest.' 

' I suppose if Bell were with us,' exclaimed 
Badclyffe, * he would say the good Father waa 
a Jesuit, and said all this just to take us 
in.' 

* I am very glad he is not here,' replied Win- 
stone, ' to put such uncharitable thoughts into 
our heads.' 

^ ' And he is so obstinate,' I added, * ther^ is 
no convincing him*' 

^ No,' said Raddyffe ; ' I will tell you what 
Bell is,«--only inconvertible, biii not incontro- 
verttble* 

And thus we passed the evening, diversifying 
OUT conversation with a stroll to the Boman 
aqueducts, in the neighbourhood of the city. 

On leaving Co&tances the next day, some 
dull travelling, and a passing glance at the ro- 
mantic, rock-perched town of St. L6, brought 
us to the venerable city of Bayeux ; and hisre 
our love of antiquity and historic recollection 
had full gratification, amid the antique build- 
ings and pQmitive*loo]dng street8|-*-redolent of 
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our conqueiing William and his Matildai — and 
in which perhaps scarcely a stone had been 
altered since they rode^ side by side, adown the 
winding way. 

And then — the cathedral : tax more impres* 
sive to my feelings, in all its venerable, massive 
magnificence, than is the studied and harmo- 
nized perfection of other churches. Some se- 
vere critics have described it as < chaos worse 
confounded ;' be it so, it is a chaos of beauty, 
and who would complain of that ? Undoubt- 
edly, Roman arches, Corinthian pillars, and 
Gothic windows are blended in the grandeur 
of the whole, — some parts are rich, even to ela^ 
borateness of ornament, others are sublimely 
plain ; but all is splendid, nay, awful. Mine 
was not the eye of a critic, but of an enthusi- 
ast : the lovers of order and severe symmetiy 
may complain, but I was fascinated, overwhelm- 
ed, by the lofty and time-worn, yet rich beauty 
of the whole. It looks like a &ne built by 
giants, who have heaped together, in boundless 
and barbaric profusion, every decoration and 
adornment; clustered pillar, double arch, and 
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fretted wall are piled, one on another, with a 
lavish hand that can scarcely have been human* 

After long and raptured admiration, I was 
startled by seeing before us the commanding 
figure of Yilleton. He expressed as much plea- 
sure as we felt surprise, and said, * I have been 
suddenly called hither on the business of the 
church, and I have been looking for you all 
the morning, wishing to shew you the beauties 
of this glorious place.' 

' It is glorious !' I exclaimed, ' never have I 
seen any thing comparable to it.' 

* You prefer it then to the perfect symmetry 
and grace of ours at Cofttances V 

' Infinitely,' I repUed ; ' I look at these 
splendid fanes, not with the cold critical eye of 
an^architect, but with the enthusiasm of a lover 
of antiquity.' 

' Tet you must own,' interposed the priest, 
' that the chaste harmony and exquisite pro- 
portion of ours are wanting here.' 

' Yours is beauty cast in a mould,' I replied : 
* this is grandeur as from the hand of nature.' 

Yilleton smiled — * Mais bien, Monsieur ^ cha- 
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cdn cL son gcfdt i adding, ' nevertheless, harmony 
is one of the first qualities of beauty.'^ . 

Then, pointing to the right, he drew my at- 
tention to the pulpit — ' that unutterable pul- 
pit/ as Radclyffe well termed it ; a vast mass of 
antique green bronze, clouds, angels, draperies 
and pillars, which looks like an antediluvian car, 
fit to be drawn only by mammoths. We gazed 
at it and at all around us for many minutes, 
when Villeton softly said, ' What think you of 
the piety of men who could rear such a pile as 
this?' 

' I think they made an oblation most accept- 
able to Grod,' replied Radclyfie ; ' and so think 
some of the wisest heads in our Church,^ for 
they consider that one such fime as this, erected 
solely to the glory of God, is worth a thousand 
of the mean conventicles which we now call 
churches in England ; and which are built only 
to attract unprepared souls, and to make the 

' ' With regard to the bmlding of chnrclies, it is indeed one of 
the most natmaL ezpresaions of a heart rightly disposed, as ofler- 
ings made to God, arising in Him, and resting in Hitti a$ their 
end, — merdy^ I repeat, as dtiatiom to God, and haying lefisnenoe 
io Hm alone,^ &c 7Vac(«>&r fte Ttnyer, No. 80, p. 6& 
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mysteries of salvation cheap and common to the 
profane.' * 

' You are perfectly lighV replied our com- 
panion^ as he led the way into the side aisle. 
It was the morning of the Sabbath ; high mass 
was about to commence^ and at that moment 
the first note of the organ pealed forth ; our 
Breviaries were in our hands^ and as we knelt 
beside our priestly guide, he did not fail to 
stimulate our devotion by the judicious com- 
ments which he whispered into our earSi at 
various parts of the service. The music was 
one of Mozart's most &scinating, soul-subduing 
masses ; and as its tones swelled, and rolled, 
and died away through the long sweeping aisles 
and lofty arches, an indescribable awe stole over 
the excitement of my spuit. ViUeton was be- 
side me ; I met his eye, and thought I saw the 
same veneratian hallovring his feelings. In a 
whisper scarcely audible I said, '* Surely tiiis is 
none other than the house of God I" 

^ ^* And this is the very gate of heaven," * he 

« Sm TndtfarUe TboM, No. 80, |^ $8, 6d, Ac befoie rafe^ 
red to, in Part II. note 48, &c 
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added, in a tone scarcely less impressive than 
the music itself. At that moment the host was 
elevated to the worshipping gaze of the people. 

^ Look !' whispered Yilleton, ' there is the 
Saviour of mankind, held forth to ouradora^ 
tion!' 

Borne away by the excitement of the scene, 
I fell on my knees, and-»I shudder to record it 
'-^^zdored the wafer idol I My oampanions knelt 
too, but I know not whether they committed 
the same idolatry with myself. I remained ab« 
sorbed in my fancied devotion, during the re«- 
nudnder of the service ; and when it was con* 
dttded, I sought the high altar, unobserved by 
any but the watchful eye of Yilleton, and kneel- 
ing there, I solemnly vowed myself a member 
of Rome's communion, a devoted son of the 
most ancient Mother. There was but one step 
to take, and I had taken it. I arose — an Apos- 
tate, — ^a slave to the ^' Mother of Hariots." 

• « • ♦ 

Our new firiend passed the remainder of the 

day with us, and I soon made known the step I 

had taken. 
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' I saw you kneeling before the altar,' he 
said, * but I hardly dared to hope you wexie 
making so blessed a profession. My son, the 
Holy Catholic jChurch, by my unworthy mouth, 
bids you welcome to her bosom, and accepts 
your vows with a sacred delight.' 
r My friends were surprised, and Radclyffe 
blamed my haste ; ' I little thought,' he said, 
* when I first taught you the true Catholic doc- 
trines at Oxford, that you would thus go be- 
yond us all, and be the first to join the Church 
of Rome.' 

Winstone, ever too gentle to blame, replied 
for me — ' Let us not chide him till we are sure 
that he is wrong; perhaps we ourselves may 
soon follow his example,' 
' And he did follow it : we both returned to 
England professed Papists. RadclyfFe went 
back alone to Oxford, to make new proselytes.; 
I resolved to undertake the priestly office in 
the Romish Church instead of the English; 
while Winstone, ever retiring in disposition, 
abandoned his prospects at the bar, and deter- 
mined to shelter his mild, misguided spirit in a 
monastery. 
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Such was our tour in France ; I need not 
dwell on its latter details. The other cathedrals 
we saw had a different aspect to me ; the grace 
of Evreux, — the glories of Beauvais^— the gor- 
geous grandeur of Rouen, — the rich, luxurious 
beauty of St. Pierre de CaeUj, — the majestic 
simplicity of TAbbaye dux Hommes, — ^and the 
colossal splendors of Amiens^-— all possessed a 
fresh charm for me; they were not only ad- 
mirable in themselves, but they seemed to be 
my own, for I entered them as a member of 
the church which had reared them. I read the 
daily services of my Breviary at the altars of 
their side chapels, instead of my own chamber ; 
I fasted, and lay on the floor as I had long been 
accustomed to do, — ^there was but little change; 
for, after all, the step I had taken was but no- 
minal. It is indeed a little, not ^^ a great gulf" 
that divides Puseyism from Popery. 

I now determined to seek fuller instruction 
in the creed I had adopted, and requested the 
advice of Father Yilleton, as to the best mode 
of obtaining it. He recommended me to enter 
some seminary where the doctrines of the Church 

I 
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would be explained to me ; ' but I should not 
advise you to go to any of our French ones/ he 
wrote, * they are badly managed, and you will 
like the purer, stricter rule of the English Col- 
lies much better. I have a friend at an ex- 
cellent seminary in shire ; indeed he is the 

superior of the establishment. To him I could 
give you letters, and I am sure he vnll receive 
you with joy, as a lamb newly rescued firom the 
wolves, and brought into the true fold.' 

With these letters in my possession, I left 
France, but not direct for England. I had an 
ordeal to go through on the way : Dr. La Foret 
had so earnestly entreated me to pay him a visit, 
before returning to my native country, that I 
could not refiise. 

* I can trust you among those blind * Ultra- 
Protestants ' now,' said Radclyfie; * you are 
quite safe.' 

* I shall keep my change of creed to myself,' 
I replied ; for I now see that it is lawful to use 
all means for the good of the Church, and I 
shall go more cautiously to work with my old 
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fijend than to say, point-blank, I am a Roman 

Catholic.* 

♦ • • 

It was a calm, autumnal evening, and I stood 
once more in the upper burial-ground of St. Pe- 
ter's. Dr. La Foret was my companion ; our 
Mariette's grave was at our feet. We had 
talked long and sadly ; but however well I 
tried to conceal my change of creed, something 
in the tone of my conversation had grated on 
his ear, ever keenly alive to the harmonies of 
religion. 

* Eustace, when you and I met last,' he said, 
* I warned you against the false, the Popish opi- 
nions of your companions, and now, I think, 
(nay, perhaps I do but fancy) that they have 
not been without their effect on your mind.' 

I was silent, for I could not answer him. 

* Tell me, my dear Eustace, — my son, for 
such I shall ever esteem you ; tell me whether 
such is not the case t ' 

I was paralysed : the scene, the hour, the 
presence of my beloved, venerated friend, all 
had wrought upon my over-exdtable spirit, and 

I 2 
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produced a strong revulsion of feeling. Yet I 
could not bring myself to confess the whole, 
though I hated the deception I was practising. 
He observed my silent agitation : ' Eustace,' 
he said, ^ tell me the truth, I conjure you, — ^by 
all our old affection, — ^by all your love for her 
who sleeps below! ' and he pointed to the grave. 

It was too much — I sank on my knees before 
him, and covering my face with my hands, I 
said — * My dearest father ! — I am — a — Roman 
Catholic i^ 

There was no reply. At length I ventured 
to look up, — ^he stood in breathless surprise, 
his eyes fixed on me with the most painful 
emotion. Solemnly, but without anger, he 
said, ' I would rather have buried you in that 
grave, than have heard such a confession irom 
your lips.' 

He turned away and left me. I could not 
follow him : in desolation of heart, I remained 
by the grave, my Breviary was soon in my hand, 
and I consoled my broken spirit with prayers 
and invocations to the * Mother of God ;' to 
her whom the votaries of Rome address in every 
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weakness of humanity, deeming her, as a mere 
mortal, more alive to earthly joys and sorrows 
than her Son ; and forgetting that He is not 
only omniscient, as God, but that as man also. 
He is ^* touched with the feeling of our in- 
firmities." 

% % m * 

I quitted Guernsey with a heavier heart than 
ever^ for I now felt self-exiled irom that one 
spot to which I had ever looked, as the home 
of my heart. My only consolation was the 
thought that I was ** doing God service," and 
that this abandonment of the friends and the 
religion of my youth was for the good of that 
Church by which alone God's will towards 
mankind could be accomplished. There is a 
loftiness of self-devotion in such a state of feel- 
ing as this, very pleasing to a romantic, enthu- 
siastic mind ; and I reali2sed all the satisfaction 
it can bestow, hollow indeed in itself, yet su£S-* 
dent to buoy up a spirit unburdened with solid 
judgment. I felt myself a voluntary sacrifice 
in a high and holy cause, — ^a martyr, in however 
low a degree, — ^and as such, progressing towards 
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a crown of stars and a palm-branch, in that 
kingdom of which Mary the Virgin is Queen, 
and the saints and fathers of Rome are the 
highest principalities. 

Such was my return to England. I did not 
revisit Oxford, as I had no wish to meet Bell 
and others of my acquaintances again. I gave 
up my rooms, had my name taken off the books 
of my college, abandoned my hopes of ^ ho- 
nours,' and, after a few days of commiinication 
with my relatives, all of whom disapproved the 
step I had taken, I took my way to the Popish 
Seminary, which I shall call St. Austin's. 



PART IV. 



ST. Austin's. 



^' They profess that they know God ; but in works they deny 
Him, being abominable, and disobedient, and unto eyery good 
work reprobate/' — ^Titas L 16. 

I APPROACHED the Seminary with a troubled 
aii.d heavy heart, seeking that rest which the 
weary only can value. Such rest I hoped to 
find within its walls ; there I trusted that every 
difficulty, every doubt, would be removed, — 
every rough place in Rome's creed and practice 
be made smooth, — ^and those feelitigs of mis- 
trust and imeasiness, which still dung to me in 
spite of all my struggles, be changed into full 
confidence and love for the ' Holy Catholic 
Church.' 

How far these expectations were realized, 
will hereafter appear. 
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constantly sought his advice and assistance. 
His influence extended through every depart- 
ment and ovet every inmate of the College ; all 
asked his opinion, all desired his favour. He 
was mild and courteous to all ; he never assumed 
authority, and yet every one yielded to him. 
He was seldom absent from his little chamber ; 
but if he was ever seen in other parts of the 
seminary it was always where and when he was 
the least expected, and I may add, the least 
wanted. If two or three of the students, or a 
couple of priests, were engaged in private con- 
versation, a shadow would flit across the gal- 
lery, or through the room ; and the startled 
youths, on turning round, would see Father 
Eugene noiselessly approaching, his keen, large 
eye fixed upon them : how long he had been 
near them, or why he came, they could not tell. 
He. always knew of everything that passed in 
the house, but how he obtained the information 
no one could say. I have said that he seldom 
quitted his room ; and yet, had he been always 
everywhere present, he could not have been 
better informed of what passed. Some of the 
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younger students maintained that he was pos- 
sessed of supernatural powers, and they stood 
in mysterious awe of him. They told a story 
of his appearance among them after they had 
locked their door^ and protested they had heard 
his voice behind ihem, in their study, when he 
was known to have been in chapeL 

Of course we did not believe these tales, yet 
they were not without their effect,. and we al- 
ways felt that a peculiar mystery and charm 
hung about him. Yet I wondered that any 
such feeling existed, when I saw him meekly 
seated amid his books, looking as little like a spi-* 
rit, or even a genius, as any man well could do. 

His office was to teach theology, and my 
studies were entirely under his direction. My 
previous course of tuition had supplied that 
portion of general and classical knowledge 
which was deemed sufficient for the priesthood, 
and theology was now my especial province; 
consequently I was more in company with 
Father Eugene than most of the other pupils. 
. I soon found a strange fascination about my 
tutor* He was always courteous to me, but 
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silent and reserved; yet, I know not how, 
there was a charm in his society that often kept 
me longer in his room than my reading required* 
By degrees he became more communicative, 
and would converse on general subjects, espe- 
cially upon metaphysics and the logic of the 
schools. His influence over my mind now in- 
creased; I could have listened to him the 
whole day. His fine expressive voice, convey- 
ing the sublimest speculations of the human in- 
tellect, was indeed a feast to me, and I was wont 
to Unger vrithhim, unreproved, till the entrance 
of other pupils compelled me to withdraw. 

I felt myself daily strengthened and enlight- 
ened in my new creed by his explanations, and 
warmed by the devout fervour he would exhibit, 
so difierent from his usual cold and abstracted 
manner. When his countenance kindled vnth 
this holy flame, (as it seemed to me,) it became 
indeed seraphic in my eyes : I was enchanted 
by its imearthly expression, and could have 
gazed on him till I wept. 

Oh God, who art more merciful than man ! 
Thou only knowest the deep-laid treachery, the 
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detestable sophistry^ by i^hich xny unwary soul 
was beguiled. Thou only knowest the extent 
of that influence which Thy creatures exert 
over each other, when gifted with lofty intellect, 
and the most subtle powers of suasion. Thou 
only canst know how far my compliance was 
sin, and how far it was submission to an over* 
powering compulsion. All is known to Thee ; 
and to Thee alone would I conmiit myself, how* 

ever hopeless, however lost ! 

« * * « 

The snare was broken at last. Even Father 
Eugene failed, and the victim escaped his toils. 
But I am anticipating. I had gradually sunk 
lower and lower into the depths of Popery, 
and had adopted tenets and practices from 
which I should once have shrunk as from * doc- 
trines of devils.' 

The doctrine of * Intention,' — ^that odious 
dogma, whose very existence is unknown to 
many Protestants, and, I would hope, to many 
Roman Catholic laymen also, — ^which makes 
the validity of even the Sacraments depend on 
the intention of the officiating priest that they 
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should be valid^ — and which enables him, by not 
intending the words he utters^ to make oaths 
not binding, penance nnavailing, baptism, mar- 
riage, orders, null and void, and even the last 
extreme unction a mere juggling mockery, in- 
stead of the passport to heaven which the de- 
luded dying victim believes it to be, — this mon- 
strous, this infernal dogma, I had been brought 
to believe, by a gradual process of teaching. 

The doctrine of the Real Presence I had re- 
ceived at Oxford, long ago, among so-called 
Protestants ; ^ I had learned, from my Breviary, 
the value of saintly intercession, and the Vir- 
gin's right to honours semi-divine.« I had very 
little more to learn on these subjects ; I ha4 
only to raise the Virgin above her Son, and to 
ask those benefits before the images (^ saints 
which I had already been taught to exp^tfrom 
their spiritual mediation. 'Intention' was a 
point on which I had hitherto been ignorant ; 
but Father Eugene had educed it so clearly 

> See notes 3 and 24 of Part II. 
' * Mary 1 we yield to thee 
'All but idolatry/ — Lyra Apostolica, 
See alio the poem on the Annmiciation in the * CkritUan Year."* 
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from that Apostolic Succession^ and Divine 
power delegated to the priesthood^ in which I 
had so long believed/ that, though at the first 
glance I drew back, I soon saw it to be the ne- 
cessary consequence of these doctrines, and re- 
ceived it also. 

Purgatory, he candidly told me, was not to 
be proved either from Scripture, or from the 
early fathers ; but was a convenient means of 
extending that dominion over men's minds 
which the Church must possess, in order to 
save their souls. 

* You need not believe it, unless you please,' 
said the Jesuit, with the nearest approach to a 
smile which I had ever seen on his countenance ; 
' you may do as you choose about that, but you 
are bound to preach it ; and in fact you will 
find your authority over your people half de- 
stroyed, unless you do so.' 

The lawfulness of every action that tends to 
the support of the all-saving Mother Church of 
Bome, was another point that flowed unavoida- 
bly from this line of argument. I had long 

» See notes S— 6, 24, of Part IL 
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seen this doctrine distinctly in the distance, and 
indeed I had received it before it was required 
of me by my tutor. 

He was pleased with my readiness, and told 
me candidly that he had expected it would 
startle my Protestant prejudices more than it 
seemed to do. Alas ! I had no prejudices left 
to be startled : — ^what he termed such, namely, 
the Scriptural principles of my early youth, 
had all been undermined by the insidious rea- 
soning of Badclyfie, long ago ; I had nothing 
left but feelings, and they lay so deeply hid- 
ded, and had been so seldom called into action 
of late, that I suspected their existence as little 
as did my skilful teacher. His instructions had 
not interfered with them, for he had artfully 
contrived to touch very lightly on every sub- 
ject which might wound my heart, (if I still pos- 
sessed one) and the bare tenets had little or 
nothing to do with the feelings. 

As to the honesty of preaching a disbelieved 
Purgatoiy, and of doing * evil that good may 
come', — even in these he merely presented to 
my mind a parallel case to that of the sick man. 
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who is deceived into drinkiiig the only medicine 
that can save his life^ — or that of the froward 
child, who is terrified by false stories of goblins 
from that act of disobedience, and perhaps 
danger, from which he could not otherwise be 
deterred. 

* If you bring men under the Church's au- 
thority, you save their souls/ he said ; and add- 
ed, with a fervour I could not resist, and even 
now I can never forget, — * if you save the soul, 
what matters a slight deception passed on the 
understanding ? and that understanding proba- 
bly so weak, in nine cases out of ten, that only 
the most childish and obvious arguments will 
ever affect it. Minds like yours and mine, my 
dear Eustace, see through these puerile inven- 
tions, by which we are compelled i to keep an 
ignorant, half-brutal multitude in subjection to 
the laws of order and religion. Of this class 
are Purgatory, miracles, pilgrimages, and many 
other branches of useful doctrine, which we 
must impress on our people, if we mean to keep 
them imder our power, and within the pale of 
that Church, out of which their souls must be 

K 
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lost eternally. Those/ he contmued, ' who 
have been educated as Protestants, like your- 
selfy generally recoil from teaching others what 
they cannot themselves believe, and what in fact 
we do not wish them to believe. They say it is 
painful to their feelings to preach what they 
know to be a mere human inventioui — ;to pro- 
nounce that absolution which they do not feel 
empowered actually to give, — and so on. But, 
setting aside the impossibility of managing the 
' swinish multitude/ unless we make good use 
of their innate superstitioui and also of gaining 
that acquaintance with every person's tempera- 
menty habits, connexions, plans and wishes, 
which we obtain through the confessional, which 
we never could gain by any other human means, 
and which is so essential to the universal su- 
premacy of our order, that is , of the Catholic 
Church, — setting aside all this, let me ask you 
these simple questions : Are we not privileged 
beings, selected and set apart, by Ood Himself, 
for the salvation of this sinful world ? Can any 
human destiny be higher ? What is the king, 
who governs the bodies of men, compared with 
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the' priest, who reigns supreme over their souls 
and consciences, from his lowly, despised throne 
in the Confessional? And shaU we, preferred 
to this superhuman dignity, successors of the 
apostles, delegates from God, shall we make no 
sacrifices in this sublime service ? What are 
our petty notions of propriety, our imaginations 
of right and wrong, our little private feelings, 
when weighed against the immutable, unfathom- 
able purposes of that Eternal Being who has 
decreed that all the world shall bow before His 
tlm>ne, and who has appointed us His ministers 
to effect the glorious work ? Oh ! what are the 
weak arguments, the ccmtemptible likings and 
dialikings, the childish fancies of man, to the 
inscrutable, inviolable, eternal ideas of the Most 
High?' 

I was overpowered by his sophistry and elo- 
quence, and gave up from that hour all thoughts 
of making fsirther appeal to that conscience 
which God had given to guide me ; right and 
wrong were thenceforth nothing, — the will, the 
service, the advancement of * the Church' were 

K 2 
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tics in youF parish, what will you. do?* asked 
the Jesuit. 

^ Exhort them. Father/ I replied, ' and en* 
deayour to convince them of. the truth, as I 
myself have been convinced/ 

^ Right/ returned he, * but supposing that 
you should not succeed in this plan, what would 
you do then?* 

' I can do no more, Father,* I said, * but ex- 
communicate them, and warn my faith&l flock 
to avoid them.* 

* Unhappily that is all you can do at present 
in this heretical country,' was the reply; and 
then, in a tone of deep solemnity, he asked, — 
' But tell me, what it would be your duty to do, 
could you wield the full, undisputed power of 
the Church, as in Italy, or the France and Spain 
of former days ? ' 

I started, — ^the train was fired, ^-remem- 
brances of massacres, of blood and tcnrture, 
crowded upon me, and I said, hurriedly, ^ In 
those barbarous ages. Father, heretics were 
given over to the secular ai^, for contumacy ; 
but that is a point which the. Church has not 
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continued to hold in the present daj, I sup* 
pose ? ' 

The Jesuit's countenance assumed an air of 
surprise, and he asked, * What do you mean by 
the Church discontinuing to hold any doctrine 
she has once professed ? ' 

I was at a loss for an answer. ' Sir/ said 
Eugene, with a stem gaze that seemed to pene- 
trate my very soul, ' is the Church infallible^ or 
is she not?^ 

* Certainly she is,' was my unfaltering reply. 

* Then, Sir,' he rejoined, * be pleased to ex- 
plain how a church which is infallible can alter 
the doctrines she has once professed, without 
thereby acknowledging herself, on the contrary, 
to \}efallibh?' 

I was again silent. With a softened manner, 
the Father resumed, * My young friend, your 
mind does not seem clear on this matter of the 
treatment of contumacious heretics.' 

He rose, and taking down an antique volume 
from the shelf, and assuming his deepest tone 
of voice, which resembled the soft echo of 
most distant thimder, he said — 'Hear the 
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Church ! ' He sat down, and with a gesture 
of mingled awe and dignity, opened the book 
and read — ' If any shall persevere in excommu- 
nication for a twelvemonth, thenceforth they 
shall be condemned as heretics. And let the 
secular powers, whatever offices they may hold, 
be induced and admonished, and if need be, 
compelled by ecclesiastical censure, that (as 
they desire to be accounted faithful) they should, 
for the defence of the fSuth, publicly set forth 
an oath, that to the utmost of their power they 
will strive to exterminate, from the lands 
under their jurisdiction, all heretics who 
shall be denounced by the Church,*^ 

He gazed on me — I recoiled — he marked the 
movement, and gazed upon me still more fixedly, 
and with a severe air, as if to over-awe my 
spirit by the despotic power of his eye. Had 
it been more mild, I had perchance yielded, in 
spite of my long-harboured suspicions, but that 
expression of sternness, if not tyranny, roused 
me, and I exclaimed, ' I will not receive it ! * 

A deep crimson flush rose to his brow, and 

' Fonrih Lateian Council Canon III. 
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while his eyes flashed fire, he cahnly and ia a 
low thrilling voice^ pronounced the awful word^ 
' Suhmit ! ' 

^ I will never submit to hold it ! ' I said^ 
starting up — * what ? my very parents ^ my be- 
loved firiends, my Mary — all to be * extermi- 
nated^ for holding what ihey believed to be the 
truth of God? Impossible! — never V — ^and I 
stamped on the floor with indignation. My 
warmth seemed to cool that of my tutor, his 
eyes grew more mild, and with an aspect of 
calm, insulted authority, he bade me listen. 

* Young man/ he said, 'you have already ac- 
knowledged the submission due from mere 
himian feelings to the laws of the Church, (which 
are nothing less than the decrees of God him- 
self) — ^&om the finite to the Infinite — are you 
again to be reminded of that submission ? Let 
me ask you, are heretics to be spared, when 
they can be destroyed? Are they to be left, 
to contaminate the &Jth, and endanger the souls 
of true believers, when they may be cut off! 
Are they to remain, to spread their pestilence 
unchecked, and to pollute the face of God's 
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earth with their abominations, because they 
may happen to be yowr friends or mine I Perish 
every friend, every relative I possess, rather 
than sudh a monstrous anomaly should be suf- 
fered ! Know you not that all, — ^yea, aW, must 
be bent — or broken — ^to the sway of our Holy, 
our Infallible Mother ? ' 

I had recovered myself during this awful 
harangue, and I dared (for, under my circum- 
stances, it was an act of extreme daring) I 
dared to reply — ^^ Bent or broken!^ aye, I un- 
derstand you !— every feeling which God has 
implanted in the human breast is to be * bent 
or broken' beneath the iron wheel of your re- 
lentless system; — ^beneath the tread of your 
mental despotism — the Church ! * 

Father Eugene, completely thrown off his 
guard, had started from his seat ; he stood, pale 
as the dead, and trembling from head to foot 
with uncontrollable rage ; his figure seemed to 
dilate, while his large eyes flashed upon me, 
like those of a tiger in act to spring. For a 
moment, his tongue seemed powerless to utter 
the torrent with which it was loaded. ' Fool 1 
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-—heretic! — ^accursed rebel!' at lelngth heM- 
tered out, * Dare you to speak — to imagine — ' 
he could say no more, choked with his own 
passion* 

* Yes, Father Eugene, I Aare it ! ' I replied, 
roused to the highest degree of excitement, ' I 
dare a^ain to think for myself. Long have 
you blinded me, long have you crippled my im* 
derstanding, my very soul ! — but the snare is 
broken, the veil is rent, and I dare once more 
to be the rational being that Heaven made me!' 

Eugene stood gasping for utterance, and only 
gave vent to his fury by stamping vehemently 
on the floor. His eyes, his majestic form, his 
unearthly countenance, I never may forget. I 
felt as if standing before the Arch-Enemy him- 
self; and I believe I was wound up to that 
pitch of feeling which would have fiiced even 
him undauntedly. It required but little less 
coun^e to face the Jesuit at that moment. The 
only word he could speak was an echo of mine, 
— ^ BareV — ^he said, and at that moment, se- 
veral of the priests and students rushed in, and 
stood astoimded at the unusual aspect of £u- 
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gene^ and the equally strange audacity of his 
pupil. I cared not if the whole college of car- 
dinals, with the Pope at their head, hadentered^ 
and I repeated — ^^Dare?' — ^yes, I dare to 
think for myself once more ; I dare to tell you 
that your Church is a tyranny ! You yourself 
have taught me that she is a deceiver, and a 
murderer! — ^you yourself hdcve opened my eyes, 
and from the bottom of my soul I thank you ! ' 

Eugene could bear no more, but sprang to- 
wards me like a beast of prey. The priests ran 
between us, unwilling that their idol should de- 
grade himself by a personal encounter. It was 
well they did so, for it would have been a frantic 
struggle. I stood erect, and looked defiance 
to the Jesuit, who was forcibly held back by 
those around him. At this crisis, the Superior 
himself entered, and though astonished and 
agitated by the extraordinaryscene he witnessed, 
he retained enough of his dignity to order the 
bystanders to remove me to my chamber. I 
yielded immediately, and was led away by half 
a dozen eager myrmidons, anxious to display 
their zeal and obedience. 
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I was dragged along, the gallery, passive as a 
child ; I had enjoyed my revenge on the baffled 
priest, and I cared not for the future. I was 
thrust into my room, and overwhelmed with 
reproaches, and even curses, by the zealots who 
surrounded me ; the door was locked, and — I 
was alone. 

By degrees my passion cooled, my brain grew 
steady. I felt my true position — I saw myself 
well repaid (and oh, how bitterly ! ) for my base 
desertion of all I had ever deemed sacred — I 
saw the horrible depths of apostacy into which 
I had fallen, and the imminent danger in which 
I stood. I will not attempt to display before 
my readers the reflections of that awful night, 
broken only by soft footsteps now and then 
stealing along the gallery, and the distant swell 
of the chapel music at vespers. 

I started, when its tones fell on my ear, as if 
I had heard the voice of the Tempter himself. 
It was the same which I had once heard amid 
the gigantic aisles of Bayeux Cathedral — that 
same magnificent mass which had then chained 
my wavering soul to the idol's altar. The thrill 
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was too strong for my over^^wrought spirit — ^the 
APOSTATE covered his face with his hand9> and 

wept. 

« # * « 

At day-break I awoke after a brief slumber^ 
feeble and exhausted. The fever of my brain 
was gone^ and I felt keenly the tremendous ext 
citement of the previous day, the want of food, 
and the long wakefulness of the night. 

The superior had calculated on all this ; and 
after I had lain half asleep, half dead, for a time, 
I heard footsteps approaching; my door was 
unlocked, and one of the priests entered, with 
a manchet of bread and a small jug of water in 
his hands. It was Father EVancis, a cold stem 
man, to whom I had a strong aversion; his 
countenance was more repulsive than ever, and 
after placing the food on my table, he retired 
in silence; a silence which I did not care to 
break. I was almost too faint to crawl across 
the narrow room, and take the bread I so much 
needed ; I had however accomplished this, and 
had eaten the first mouthful, when the door re- 
opened, as if by magic, and the superior entered^ 
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followed by the odious Francis. They seated 
themselves upon my pallet-bed; I laid down 
the manchety and leaning against the table^ 
gazed earnestly at the superior. Every token 
of the anger which I knew he must feel was 
carefully repressed^ and the only visible expres- 
sion on his &ce was that of dignified pity. 

' Mr. Willoughby,' he said, * I rejoice to see, 
by your altered countenance, that you are sen- 
sible of your awful offence.' 

This was begging the question, but it shewed 
me that mercy was the present order of pro- 
ceeding, and I was glad of it* During the 
struggle of the preceding day, I could have 
faced even death itself in the mad excitement 
of the moment, but now it was otherwise. I 
had been allowed time for reflection, and I 
dreaded the severities, or even destruction 
which my fancy represented as hanging over me. 
I therefore bowed my head and remained silent. 

* You are conscious of your very aggravated 
offence ?' repeated the superior. 

I felt deeply conscious of many aggravated 
offences, and replied, ' I am so.' 
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ds! we must have proper measures taken t# 
restrain him.' 

* Hear me^ Sir/ I said) ^ I am no madman, I 
am unfortunate, — ^betrayed,-— deluded ; but I 
speak truth, and you know it, or you would not 
treat me thus. Your worthy Eugene knew 
that I spoke truth yesterday, and that urged 
him on to the fit of rage in which you saw hinu' 

They had risen, and were about to leave th$ 
room, when I started forward and demanded to 
be released from confinement, and placed at 
liberty to return to my friends. 

^ You are a madman,' replied Francis, * and 
you shall be treated accordingly:' the superior 
had already escaped at the door, which was 
locked on me in a moment. The effort was 
over; I had exhausted all my strength, and 

sunk insensible on the floor. 

• • « . « 

My situation was a critical one. Had I been 
in a foreign convent, a dungeon for life would 
probably have been my lot; but, happily for 
herself, England is not yet reduced to the level 
of Italy ; — ^though it is not easy to say how soon 
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she may be thus degraded, while Popery con* 
tinues to be fostered throughout the land, and 
the teachers in a Protestant university are per- 
mitted, unrebuked, to ' beguile unstable souls ' 
to the yery threshold of Rome* And well did I 
deserve the dungeon, not for speaking the truth 
once more, but for having so long dwelt in 
fatal enxNT, — ^not for bearding the priests of the 
Papacy, but for my base apostacy to their creed< 

Yet God is all-merciful, and even I was not 
left to the punishment I so richly merited.. On 
that day whose morning I have just described, 
my ever kind relative Captain Willoughby, to 
whom I had been so deeply indebted in my 
early days, arrived at St. Austin's, resolved to 
make a last effort for my liberation from those 
Popish snares in which I had been so fearfully 
entangled. They were already broken, — all 
that remained to be effected was my personal 
liberation firom the grasp of my tutors. 

My kinsman was no longer a young man ; he 
knew much of the world, and not a little of the 
Bomisb priesthood. As soon as he heard, firom 
the indignant superior, the events of the pre- 

L 2 
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vious day, he insisted on his right to see me, 
and to take me away, if I wished to leave the 
College. I need not detail the long jangling 
debate which ensued, the priests insisting that 
I had bound myself to remain three years at 
St. Austin's, and that they had a right to im- 
prison me for insolence, as was the rule of the 
house. The first statement was utterly false, 
and the production of the superior's letters, 
written to me before I had entered the semi- 
nary, proved it to be so. As to the matter of 
punishment, my iriend urged that I was no 
longer a child, and should be dealt with by rea- 
son and persuasion, not by coercion. It was 
useless, the superior would not relax his grasp, 
and I refused, with equal stubbornness, to apo- 
logise or to submit. Father Eugene wisely ab^ 
sented himself altogether, on the occasion ; and 
we were told that he felt it ^ beneath his dig- 
nity to appear in an affair in which he was so 
deeply and personally concerned.' 

Captain Willoughby was not easily baffled ; 
he tried another plan, and one generally suc- 
cessful with the brood of Rome. He proposed 
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to. substitute a fine for the imprisonment, and 
that I should also pay for half a year's board in 
advance, besides what I already owed the Col- 
lege. 

* I am sure/ he said, ' if my. young relative 
really wishes to quit St. Austin's immediately, 
he will not object to satisfy any reasonable de- 
mand that can be made.' 

This proposal was an agreeable one to both 
parties. I would gladly have sacrificed half my 
property to obtain instant freedom, and the su- 
perior was not sorry to rid himself of a re- 
fractory pupil on termis so much more profitable 
than shutting me up in my chamber ; and yet, 
any sum he was now likely to receive was but 
an indifferent substitute for the whole of my 
fortune, which he had expected to have at his 
disposal in due time. 

He therefore named as large an amount as 
he possibly could, much larger than he could 
legally demand, and Captain Willoughby was 
disposed to have recourse to arbitration ; but a 
few hundreds more or less was no object to me, 
compared with immediate escape from my pre- 
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sent position. I instantly signed a diafit for 
the whole of the superior's demand, hastily col- 
lected my clothes and books, and — hardly dar-^ 
ing to credit my own senses — I left St. Austin's 

with my friend. 

* * ♦ * 

And now I am free to roam over the world, 
with the brand of Apostacy stamped on my 
heart, — I can scarcely believe that it is not 
visible upon my brow, — shrinking from every 
eye, and dreading lest every tongue should re* 
proach me with that sin whose guilt cleaves so 
fast to me, and bums into the very depths of 
my soul. I fear to look for forgiveness, for I 
sinned against light and against knowledge. I 
see, with a horrible distinctness, the magnitude 
of my offence ; sufdcient light had been given 
me to perceive the snares into which I fell. 
Had I reflected, had I reasoned, — ^aboveall, had I 
sought the Divine guidance, and searched those 
Scriptures which are given as a chart to the 
wandering course of man through this dark and 
deceitful world, — I had never been perverted by 
Radclyffe's tissue of Patristic absurdities, mor- 
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tifications, and wai-worship,— and never had I 
thence sunk into the depths of Siome's idola- 
trous abomination. 

And yet, if there be no hope for me, why 
was I not left to perish on those ' dark moun- 
tains'? — why am I snatched, "like a brand, 
from the burning," and given to see the enor- 
mity of my sin, and the greatness of that mercy 
which has saved me &om continuing in it ? Is 
this only to increase the weight of my con- 
demnation? — Is there no grace in it, no hope ? 

Thus I have sometimes ventured to reason ; 
but Thou, O Lord ! — ^whom I have forsaken, 
Thou only knowest ! And yet, it cannot be — 
He is gracious, even " to the unthankful and 
the evil," as well as to the righteous; and 
therefore He has pitied me, the evil^-^doer, the 
Apostate — ^this is all. My soul, be silent be- 
fore Him ! 

• ♦ « « 

light dawns upon my darkened spirit. A 
message of mercy has come to me since I 
penned the foregoing Confessions, and I have 
almost dared to hope again. That beloved 
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hand which has so often^ guided, supported, 
comforted me, has been commissioned to per- 
form the blessed office once more. He writed 
thus — 

* Eustace, my dear son, my long-lost wan- 
derer, — Forgive me that I have been so long 
silent, that my wounded heart refused to hold 
communication with one who had confessed 
himself an Apostate, at the grave of my child. 

' They tell me you have left the Romish Col- 
lege — thanks be to God ! — ^you are "escaped as 
a bird out of the snare of the fowler, the snare 
is broken, and you are escaped." I know not 
how to express my joy and gratitude at this 
news. But I have heard also that you are in 
great despair of mind; this is not well, my 
dear son ; you have indeed fallen, oh how fear- 
fully! — ^yet be of good cheer, and remember 
that there is infinite mercy with God, through 
Jesus His Son. Come back to me, my beloved 
Eustace, shelter your weary heart once more in 
the home of your childhood, and be my compa- 
nion again. Meanwhile, take comfort to your 
troubled spirit, believing that mercy is yet in 
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store for you. Far be it from me to buoy you up 
with any false hopes or self-righteous expecta- 
tions ; yet until we meet, (for I cannot think 
that you will not return to me) remember the 
history of that Peter, who after profanely deny- 
ing his God and Master three times, even in 
that Master's very presence, was yet forgiven ; 
nor only forgiven, but beloved, and honoured 
to convert others. Like him, you have fallen 
" from your own stedfastness ; " but, like him, 
you have acknowledged your sin and are weep- 
ing over it^ * bitterly.' Like him, may you find 
mercy, and " grace to help in time of need," 
and may you yet become an instrument of good 
in that Almighty hand which could make even 
the faithless Peter the means of converting three 
thousand souls in one day. 

* Farewell for the present, my beloved son, 
Saumarez is with me, and bids me say that he 
anxiously waits to welcome you back to the 
shores of Samia. Write to me speedily, we 
long to know your resolution. Believe me, as 
ever, my dear Eustace, your most affectionate 
friend and father, 

'Philip La Foret.' 
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Yes, I will go. to him— my beloved island- 
home shall once more be the haven of my 
tempest-tossed spirit. Like the prodigal, '^I 
will arise and go to my Father ; " nor only to 
him who has been as a father to me upon earth, 
but to Him who is still ''the Father of mercies/' 
though I have slighted and forsaken Him. In 
the person of His Son, He pardoned the deser- 
tion of Peter ; He may pardon mine. I will 
hope, though it be even *^ against hope." 

Look down upon me, thou Author of all 
mercy, thou Saviour of mankind ! — though I 
scarcely dare to breath the petition — '^ I abhor 
myself, and repent in dust and ashes" — viler 
than the vilest, the Apostate falls before Thy 
footstool, and even ventures to pray — be it in 
vengeance or in mercy. Father, " Thy will 
be done ! " 



THE END. 
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